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Promote Safety 


| 
| 


Protect Pilots and Passengers | 


ce for Aviation, 


Funds to Supplement | Beginning September 1, Government,of Bleriot, Wright and Curtiss to the 


Credit From Inter- 
mediate Banks. 


Meeting to Continue 


For Several Days 


Cooperative Marketing Records 
of Recent Years Are 
Studied in Course of 
Deliberations. 


Representatives vf the cooperative cot- 
‘ton growers of the United States con- 
ferred with the Federal Farm Board 
August 13. While the members of the 
Board made no official announcement re- 
garding the conference, Carl Williams, 
of Oklahoma, member of the Board, 
stated that the cotton cooperatives 
representatives asked for an advance of 
25 r cen f 
additional to 65 per cent available from 
intermediate, credit bank and private 
sources, so as to secure the use of a 
total loan of 90 per cent to move and 
market the cotton crop. t 

The cooperatives continued their ses- 
sions with the Board most of the day and 
will continue four or five days, accord- 
ing to the Board. They have two funda- 
mental propositions, Mr. Williams said in 
an affirmative reply to a question, which 
are the securing of an advance as stated 


out of the Board’s $150,000,000 revolving | 


fund for loans, and the creation of an ad- 
visory ccmmittee on cotton, as is the case 
of other commodities under the agricul- 
tural marketing act. As to the loan, it was 
stated by the Board that the peak Joan 
record for intermediate and private 
sources is $87,000,000, which represented 
65 per cent of the crop value, What 
they want now is a total of 90 per cent, 
“based, on pre-sale conditions,” it was 
explained, 

Mr. Williams said the cotton coop- 
eratives already are well organized and 
that advances of money, if authorized, 
would be direct to the member associa- 
tions affiliated with the Exchange. 

The delegation which met with the 
Board in executive sessions, discussing 
the cotton situation, included C. O. 
Moser, of Dallas, Tex., the president and 
general manager of the American Cot- 
ton Growers Exchange with headquar- 
ters at Dallas; Charles G. Henry, of 
Little Rock, Ark., president and general 
manager of the Arkansas Cotton Grow- 
ers Cooperative Association; C. A. Mar- 
tin, of Phoenix, Ariz., secretary of the 
Arizona Pimacotton Growers Associa- 
tion; and U. B. Blalock, of Raleigh, N. 


C., general manager, secretary and treas- | 


urer of the North Carolina Cotton Grow- 
ers Association. 

The American Cotton Growers Ex- 
change is described as being “a national 
overhead federation of the cotton coop- 
eratives, of which 13 associations are 
now members.” The functions of the 
Exchange, according to the information 
of the Federal Farm Board are to co- 
ordinate trade activities common to all 
cotton associations. 


together through the Exchange in re- 
spect to sales, statistical research, uni- 
form accounting systems and other busi- 
ness functions bearing on the cotton in- 
dustry. 
Various Associations Included. 

Associations belonging to the Ex- 
change, some of whose executives joined 
with the head of the Exchange in pre- 
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New Rates Ordered 
On Cattle and Hogs 


Charges From Middle West to 
Birmingham Are Revised. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
it was announced on August 13, has 
found the ¢arload rates on cattle and 
hogs from certain middle western mar- 


ket centers to Birmingham, Ala., to be 
unreasonable. Reasonable rates have 
been prescribed by the Commission, and 


reparation awarded packing houses com- | 


plaining of these rates. 

The originating points include Chicago 
and National Stocks Yards, Ill., La- 
Fayette and Indianapolis, Ind., Sioux 
City, Iowa, South Omaha, Nebr., Kansas 
City and South St. Joseph Mo., Okla- 


homa City, Okla., Fort Worth, Tex., and | 


various country points in Missouri. 


The decision of the Commission was | 


made in the case of Alabama Packing 
Co. et al. v. Alabama & Vicksburg Rail- 
way Co. et al., No. 19807. 

The full text of the conclusions con- 
tained in the report of the Commission, 
by Division 4, decided July 30, follows: 

We find that the carload rates ap- 
plicable on cattle and hogs from the 
origins considered to Birmingham were 
not unreasonable prior to February 20, 
1927, but that on and after that date 
they were, are, and for the future will 
be, unreasonable to the extent they ex- 
ceeded, exceed, or may exceed the dis- 
tance scales of rates and minimum 
weights set forth in the appendix hereto. 

We further find that complainants 
made shipments as described and paid 
and bore the charges thereon; and that 
with respect to shipments forwarded 
from the origin points on and after Feb- 


ruary 20, 1927, they were damaged in| 


the amount of the difference between the 
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t on the value of the crop, | 


The associations be- | 
longing to the National Exchange work | 


regulations designed for the -protection 
| of airplane pilots and passengers will 
become more stringent, and all aircraft 
will be classified in three gross weight 
| groups, it was announced August 13 by 
| the Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
| for Aeronautics, William P. MacCracken, 
| Jr., in an address broadcast over stations 
4 associated with the National Broadcast- 
| ing Company. 
| Tests by which pilots are licensed, and 
| methods by which prospective passengers 
May determine whether the plane and 
pilot are properly licensed were ex- 
plained by Assistant Secretary Mac- 
Cracken. He briefly reviewed aviation 
progress since Louis Bleriot made the 
first flight over the English Channel 20 
| years ago. 
The full text of Mr. MacCracken’s ad- 
dress follows: 


; dust 2) years have elapsed since 

Louis Bleriot. astounded the world b 
| his 32-mile flight over the English Chan- 
nel, yet already it is a perfectly safe, 
| everyday routine occurr nce to cross the 
| channel by airplane. ' 
Twenty yeazs is a short time but it is 

a far cry from the pioneering flights 
| 


Steady Growth Shown! 


In Helium Production 
At New. Texas Plant 


Shipments Now Being Made 
Regularly to Army and 
Navy for Use of 
Dirigibles. 


The new Government helium plant at 
Sonecy, near Amarillo, Tex., produced 
during July 648,850 cubic feet of helium, 
of an average purity of approximately 


97 per cezit, the Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce, announced Au- 
gust 13. The first shipment of helium 
from the plant was made on May 6, and 
production has been steadily increasing 
sirice that date. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

While detailed cost data are not yet 
available, it is confidently believed that 
production costs at the new plant will 
be well within the previously estimated 
figure of $20.00 per thousand cubic feet 
of helium. This is the lowest figure at 
which helium has ever been produced, | 
so far as is known to the Bureau of 
Mines. Oniy a single unit of the plant 
is now in operation. When the second 
unit is completed, in the near futuré, the 
normal capacity of the plant will be far 
in excess of present Government re- 
quirements. With practically the same 
fixed charges, production can then be 
increased to any desired amount up to 
20,000,000 cubic feet, or more, per year, 
and costs, per thousand cubic feet of 
helium will depend on the amount of or- 
ders received. 

Large Saving Is Possible. 

The average cost of helium produced 
at the Fort Worth plant during 1926 
was about $34 per thousand. Compared 
with this figure, a cost of $20 per thou- 
sand effects a saving of approximately 
$36,000 in the helium required for a 
single filling of the “Los Angeles,” or 
| $91,000 in the cost of the 6,500,000 cubic 
feet required to fill one of the big ships 
now under construction for the Navy. 

Shipments of helium are now being 
regularly made from the Amarillo plant 
in specially designed tank cars to the 
| Navy at Lakehurst, N. J., and to the 
Army at Scott Field, near St. Louis, Mo., 
and at Langley Field, near Newport 
News, Va., for use in the dirigibles 
| Operated by these services. 

Before the World War, helium, which 
had been obtained only in small amounts 
\as a curiosity in scientific laboratories, 
cost about $2,000 per cubic foot. As the 
result of research by the Bureau of Mines, 
in coperation with other Governmental 
agencies and commercial interests, pro- 
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thrilling achievements of today’s bird- 
men. N. longer do we measure flights 
by seconds and minutes. Instead we 
find our modern aviators flying contiau- 
ously for days at a time—remaining 
aloft for e 2n week after week with- 
rut once <suching the ground. No longer 
do we measure maps by miles. Instead 
of thinking of Europe as being 3,000 
miles from America, ‘Uindbergh has dem- 
onstr.ted that it is only 34 hours away. 
In two sw:"t decades aviaticn has .hrunk 
the map 
former size, has cor-pletely annihilated 
the topographical barriers of surface 
transportation, and has tzipled the length 
+ wes 24 nours. 


se of this amazing rapidity of | 


aeronautical development, America is 
now awakening to the '-ue significance 
of a new and vital agency in the trans- 


portation of men, mail, money and mer- | 


chandise. “ong ago we learned that any 
improvement in transportation inevitably 
increases productio., facilitates distribu- 
tion, and thereby magnifies our national 
vrosnerity. This realization alone ac- 
counts for our natioa-wide acceptance 
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National Mark for Flour 
Is Proposed in England 


Plans for the application of the Lrit- 
ish mar’ 
factured was considered 
meetings held between representatives of 
the Ministzy of Agriculture and National 
Association of British and Irish Millers, 
according to a report received from the 
American Trade Commissioner at Lon- 
don, Jan.2: Somerville, made public Au- 
gust 13 by the Department of Commerce. 
The full text of the statement follows: 

Tentative approval has been given to 
the setting up of the following grades: 
All English fiour for biscuit-making and 
household uses; all English Yoeman 
wheat flour for bread-making purposes; 
all English self-raising flour for scaling. 


Government to Aid 
Power Development 


Cooperation Given in Plan- 
ning California Projects, 
Says Mr. Hoover. 


The Federal Government will cooperate | 


with the State of California in planning 


a policy for coordinated development of | 


that State’s waterpower resources and 
also in making arrangements for the 
proposed bridge from San Francisco to 
Oakland, President Hoov 
August 13. 

_ Mr. Hoover said he had been collaborat- 
ing for some time with the Governor of 
California on these two projects. In both 
cases, he stated, the Federal Government 


will be represented on commissions work- 
ing out plans. 


in 


ernor Young at the last session of the 


California legislature obtained an ap- | 


propriation to enable him to appoint a 
commission to investigate this subject. 
The Departments,of War and the In- 
terior and the Federal Power Commis- 
sion will be represented on this com- 
mission, along with the Californians. 
The investigation will first learn the 
facts and will work out a plan for co- 
ordinated power development which will 
consider also the questions of irrigation, 
navigation, and flood control, stated the 
President. 

The legislature of California also au- 
thorized appointment of a commission 
for planning the San Francisco-Oakland 
bridge. This body will comprise 
representatives of the War Department, 
two from California at large, one repre- 
sentative from the Western States, and 
one each from each of the communities 


interested in the bridge, Mr. Hoover said. | 








The American shoe and boot industry 
}is in excellent condition, according to 
an oral statement by the Shoe and 
Leather Division of the Department of 


Commerce August 13. Factories in New 
England are running at full capacity and 
orders already in hand assure them of 
another two months’ full-time running, 
it was stated. 

Conditions in the St. Louis district are 
also good, the Department reported. 

The foreign market for American 
shoes is not so favorable as formerly 
because of the growth of the shoe in- 
dustry abroad, which is protected by 
duties that restrict shoe imports, the 
Division reported. 

Last year American factories turned 
out more than 1,000,000 pairs of shoes 
each working day, and the total pro- 
duction for the year was given as more 
than 344,000,000 pairs. 

Practically all countries impose a duty 
{on foreign-made footwear except Amer- 
|iea and the United Kingdom, the Depart- 
‘ment reported, but in spite of foreign’ 





| Shoe Industry Said to be Prospering 
With Production and Exports Increasing 


Factories in New England Operate at Full Capacity With Orders 
Ahead for Two Months. 


tariffs, American shoes are .said to find 
a good market in other countries. 

_ The only duty on foreign-made shoes 
imposed by the United States applies to 


footwear with fabric tops, the Depart- | 


ment said, 


Cuba led among foreign markets for 
American shoes in 1928, approximately 
$2,518,942 worth going to that country. 
Panama »urchased $586,973 worth of 
American shoes in 1928; Mexico’s imports 
totaled $770,788, Colombia bought $896,- 
685 worth, and the United Kingdom’s im- 
ports totaled $733,817. All of these 
countries, with the exception of the 
United Kingdom, purchased more men’s 
shoes than women’s. 

Gains in exports of men’s, women’s, 
and children’s shoes manufactured in the 
United States showed an increase in the 
first six months of 1929 over the first 
half of 1928, the Department reported. 

Total exports of American shoes and 
boots in 1928 amounted to 4,320,000 pairs 
valued at $10,856,593, according to the 
Division, 


> the world to a third of its | 


to all English flour manu- | 
recently at | 


er stated orally | 


There are nine governmental agencies | 
terested in the disposition of water in | 
that State, continued Mr. Hoover. Gov- | 


two | 


WASHING FON, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 14, 1929 


License to Broadcast | 
Television is Crossed 


Chicago Station Authorized to 
Transmit on Regular Schedule. | 


‘The Great Lakes Broadcasting Com- | 

pany, at Chicago, which operates Sta-| 
tion WENR, the 50,000 watt broadcasting 
| station suppurted by the Insull utility 
| enterprises, has been granted a license to 
broadcast television 
| power, it was announced August 13 by 
|the Federal Radio Commission. 
The Chicago station has been allocated 
| the visual broadcasting channel ranging 
|from 2,850 to 2,950 kilocycles for tele- 
| vision transmission on regular schedule, 
| it was explained orally at the Commis- 
| Sion. 
| dozen stations licensed to broadcast tele- 
| Vision, it was stated, but all on an experi- 
mental basis, 





| with authority to employ short waves for 
|}emergency purposes in communication 


when regular wire lines are down, it was 
announced. 


Exports of Chemicals 
And Allied Products 





Attain High Record 


| Gain Is 13 Per Cent in Value | 


Of Shipments for First 
Half Year Over Same 
Period in 1928. 


|  Bxports of chemicals and allied prod- 
| ucts from the United States during the 
| first half of 1929 established a new high 
| record, totaling $105,715,000, or 13 per 
cent more than the figures for the cor- 


responding period in 1928, according to 
a trade survey in the current issue of 


partment of Commerce. 
The full text of the report made by 





follows: 


Considerable progress was made in the | 


| Une States foreign trade in chemical 
| ‘allied products during the first half 
of 1929. Exports, aggregating $105,- 
715,000, were 13 per cent greater than 
during the first hglf of 1928 and were 
| higher than for any other six months’ 
| period. Imports of $123,173,000, although 
| 8 per cent more than for the correspond- 


| ing period of 1928, were not so large as | 


| for some other half-year periods. 
Many Changes Noted. , 

There were many notable changes in 
both export and import trade. The in- 
crease was quite general in the majority 
of export commodities, but the most 
marked gains were in rosin, turpentine, 
sulphur, coal-tar dyes, gases, zine oxide, 
lacquers, paint svecialties, carbon black, 
nitrogenous fertilizers, and prepared fer- 
| tilizer mixtures. 

In the import trade, however, there 
were many significant changes, outstand- 
jing of which were the execeptionally 
large receipts of many items such as 
varnish gums, natural refined camphor, 
| synthetic camphor, coal-tar dyes, glycerin 
and other specific industrial chemicals, 
medicinal preparations, perfume ma- 
terials, cosmetics, powders and creams, 
calcium cyanamid, calcium nitrate, and 
| compound fertilizers. 

There were likewise equally marked 
declines chiefly in imports of pyrethrum 
flowers, creosote oil, ammonium-sulphate 
nitrate, and ammonium sulphate, and 
somewhat less noticeable reductions in 
the majority of other fertilizers and ma- 
terials snd other miscellaneous commodi- 
ties. Essential oils showed a considerable 
improvement in both outgoing and incom- 
ing shipments. 

Exports of naval stores picked up con- 
siderably during the first half of the 
current year, reaching $14,124,000, one- 
fifth more than last year’s figure. Prac- 
tically each class recorded gains. About 
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Application Renewed 


Programs Are Sought. 


* Wired Radio, Inc., of New York, which 
plans to introduce to the country “radio” 
| program service reaching into homes 
along telephone and power lines, filed 
August 13 with the Federal Radio Com- 
mission applications for experimental 
relay broadcasting stations to be em- 
| ployed in linking cities which would be 
| served by the wired radio project. Pre- 
| vious applications for short waves were 
; denied by the Commission. 





sion that C. W. Hough, president of 
Wired Radio, Inc., had explained that 
| he has had difficulty in procuring the 
land lines with which to connect the 
cities and thet the short waves are de- 
sired as a temporary expedient. 
these lines are obtained, it was said, Mr. 
Hough declared his company wouid turn 
the channels back to the Commission. 
Wired Radio, Inc., is a 100 per cent sub- 
sidiary of the North Ameriean Company, 
of New York, which controls public util- 
ities in various sections of the country. 
* In testimony before the Commission 
last Spring, Mr. Hough explained that a 
choice of three programs would be of- 
fered the public through the Wired Ra- 
dio system. These programs would 
travel along telephone or power lines, 
without disturbing conversation or other 
service. He told the Commission that 
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with 5,000 watts | 


There are now appreximately a} 


Ten station licenses were granted to | 
the Florida Power and Light Company | 


between power stations and substations | 


“Commerce Reports,” issued by the De-| 


A. H. Swift, of the Chemical Division, | 


For ‘Wired’ Wireless| 


Relay Stations for Transmitting | 


It was stated orally at the Commis- | 


When | 


German Finances 
Improve in Face 
Of Uncertainties 


Government Credit Not Dis- 
turbed by Seasonal Dull- 
ness and Discussion 

| Of Reparations. 


‘Crop Prospects Bright 
And Industry Active 


ive| 
Commercial Attache at Berlin) 
| Says Strained Situation of 
May and June Has Since 
Been Relaxed. 


The financial situation in Germany in} 
. - : | 
early August is less strained than it was | 


| in May or June, despite seasonal busi- | 
ness slackness and uncertainty over the | 
| outcome of The Hague Conference, it is 


stated in a radiogram from the Commer- 
cial Attache at Berlin, F. W. Allport, | 
made public August 13 by the Depart- | 
ment of Commerce. ae 

Government finances generally are in 
| better order, and production among the 
leading industries continues to be main- 
tained at a satisfactory level, although 
the domestic market is dull, Mr. Allport 
stated. The prospect of a satisfactory 
harvest and favorable development of 
foreign trade have combined to exert a 
sustaining influence, it was explained. 

Gold Position Improves. 

The gold position of the Reichsbank 
continues to improve, and’ at the end of 
July the money market was considerably 
easier, Mr. Allport stated. Failure of 
security values to rise as expected fol- 
lowing the Paris reparations settlement, 
he observes, suggests that a successful | 
outcome of The Hague negotiations may 
be equally ineffective, inasmuch as the 
| present stagnation is due less to a general 
lack of confidence than to a basic capital 
shortage, coupled with exorbitant bank 
charges on security, Mr. Allport said. 

The employment situation is said to | 
have remained practically unchanged | 
since June, with Tee idle workers | 
now receiving Federal support. 
~ The full test of the statement folldws: | 

For the first quarter of the current 
fiscal year (beginning April 1) returns 
from customs and taxation amounted to 
2,136,000,000 marks as against estimates | 
for that period of 2,331,000,000. This 
| deficiency is customary in the first quar- | 
ter of the budget year as the chief pay- 
ments on income, corporation and turn- 
over taxes occur later; accordingly, rev- 
enues for the first quarter are satisfac- 
tory. The cash position of the treasury 
has been considerably relieved by the 
receipt of proceeds of the government’s 
domestic loan and the American credit 
totaling 390,000,000 marks. The exces- 
sive treasury drain on the money mar- 
ket and bank funds is ended for the 
time being at least. 

Gold Position Improves. 

The gold position of the Reichsbank 
continues to improve; holdings of gold 
and gold exchange at the end of July 
amounted to 2,482,000,000 marks, or an 
increase of 418,000,000 from the year’s 
low point of 2,064,000,000 at the end 
of May. Discounts totaled 2,621,000,000 
marks, the lowest of any month end 
since March. Note circulation and de- 
posits aggregated 5,240,000,000 marks, 
this figure also being below those of May 
or June; the credit position of the bank 
has, therefore, been considerably im- 
proved in comparison with the preceding 
months. 

At the end of last month the money 
market was considerably easier. While 
this is partly seasonal, it is due chiefly 
to a plentiful supply of foreign short- 
term money and to the action of the 
government in repaying its April and 
May bank loans amounting to approxi- 
mately 170,000,000 marks. Call money 
averaged 9 per cent over the month-end 
settlement period, while the private dis- | 
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‘Farm News Enlarged | 
For Pacific Section 


‘Information to be Handled! 
Through Various Agencies. | 


The Department of Agriculture 1s 
establishing facilities for the dissemina- 
tion of grain, hay, and feed market news 
on the Pacific Coast, it was announced 
orally in the Department on August 13. 
Headquarters for the market news serv- 
ice in regard to grain, hay, and feed, 
coming from representatives that the De- 
partment has on the floors of the markets | 
are being set up and organized at Los 
Angeles. San Francisco, and Portland, the | 
Department added. 

Although the Department has for some 
time had facilities for the livestock, fruit | 
and vegetable market news service, and 
has given haphazard reports of grain, 
hay and feed, the means of getting out 
the market news for the latter commodi- 
ties, now being organized, will be the 
only regular, centralized channels that 
the Department will have for distribution 
of data. 

Some of the most § 
hay and feed markets are located in the 
West, the Department explained. It was 





also pointed out that California is a prin- 
cipal alfalfa-producing State, being ri- 
valed only by Kansas. x ; 
The Department, it was explained, is 
not going to come directly into contact 
with farmers in this new service on the 


influential grain, | 





Pacific slope. The grain, hay and feed 
market service will be sent out to banks, 


Entéred as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Precious Minerals | 
Found in Colorado 


alliances | 
Discovery Stimulates Explora-| 
tion for Metal Resources. | 


| 

Discovery of new ore bodies in the | 
Bonanza district of Colorado, apparently | 
containing gold and silver, and _base-| 
metal sulphides, quartz and barite is dis- 


closed by the Geological Survey of the | 


Department of the Interior, in a techni- 
cal report made public August 15. 

The report states that recent mining 
developments in the Bonanza _ district 
have been sufficiently encouraging to 
stimulate exploratory work for new ore 
bodies. 

“This work,” the report stated, “re- 
vealed an ore body of which there was 
little indication at the surface or in 


shallo wexplorations above it, thus show- | 


ing clearly the importance of tructural 
and mineralogic features as guides in un- 
derground exploration.” 


“The report states that information at | 


hand is too meager to state precisely 


the. mineral content of the lands, but! 


that some silver and gold “tellurides” 
are evident, while less preciou smetals 
and sulphides seem to abound in the ter- 
ritory. 

“The Geological Survey, Department 
of the Interior, in Cooperation with the 
State of Colorado and the Colorado 

etal Mining Fund,” the report con- 
tinues, “has recently completed a detailed 
geological survey of an area of about 
30 square miles, covering the parts of 


] 


4. 


Nation-wide Survey 
Shows Expansion in 
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Candy Distribution 


Figure for First Six Months 


Of 1928 Increases 3.32 
Per Cent Over 
1928 Total. 


Candy sales in the first half of 1929 
totaled more than $158,200,000, or an 


«merease of 3.32 per cent over figures for 


the corresponding period of 1928, it was 
stated August 13 by the Department of 
Commerce, in connection with a nation- 
wide survey of candy distribution 
methods. - ; 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 


466 candy manufacturers reported sales | 


amounting to $341,209,020 as compared 
with $338,033,234 in the 1927-28 fiscal 
period. 


Study Made by Sections. 


The full text of the Department’s sum- | 


mary of the survey follows: 

The study, which is being made by geo- 
graphical sections, shows that the great- 
est increase in sales during the first half 


|of this year was made by the Central 


Section, which comprises Hlinois, Indi- 


jana, Ohio, Kentucky, Michigan, western 


New York, western Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. In this section 
120 manufacturers reported sales amount- 
ing to $45,506,670 in the first half of this 
year, as compared with $41,035,654 in 
the like period of 1928, an increase of 
almost 11 per cent. 

The section making the next best in- 
crease in sales was the Mid-western, em- 
bracing Colorado, Kansas, Iowa, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, and Oklahoma. 
Forty-three manufacturers in this region 
reported sales amounting to $9,379,116, 


as against $9,068,136, in the 1928 Janv- |. 


ary-June period, an increase of about 3% 
per cent while in the Southeastern Sec- 
tion, comprising Florida, Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia, 
22 manufacturers made sales of $3,125,- 
789, as against $3,050,928, or a rise of 
2% per cent. 


Following the Southeastern Section, 


| was the Western, which takes in Ari- 
|zona, California, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, 


and Washington. In this region 58 
manufacturers made sales valued at. $8,- 
375,827, compared with $8,232,911 in 1928 
period, an increase of 1.7.per cent, while 
in the Eastern Section, consisting of 
Delaware, District of Columbia, eastern 
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Radio to Give Flyers 
Reports on Weather 


Information Will be Broadcast 
Every ree Hours. 


Three-hour weather summaries, to be 
prepared by the Weather Bureau from 


| data sent in by stations on both sides 


of the transcontinental airway, will be 
broadcast in the fature from all airways 
radio stations of the Department of 
Commerce within the respective terri- 
tories covered by these reports, it was 
announced August 18, by the Chief Engi- 
neer of the Airways Division, F. C. 
Hingsburg, Bureau of Lighthouses. 

‘ x text of the statement follows in 
ull: 

Stations already in operation from 
which these weather reports are being 
disseminated are as follows: Hadley 
Field, N. Y.; Bellefonte, Ohio; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Chicago, Ill.; St. Louis, Mo.; Iowa 
City, lowa; Kansas City, Mo.; Omaha, 
Nebr.; Wichita, Kans.; North Platte, 
Nebr.; Cheyenne and Rock Spring, Wyo.; 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Elko and Reno, 


newspapers and various State agricul-| Nev.; Glendale, Fresno, and San Fran- 


hundreds of patents have been purchased |tural services, and the latter agencies | 


| 


will distribute the market news to pro- 
ducers, 


cisco, Calif. Reports are made ready for 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 8.) 


, =e . 
T should be our dernest. TF aA 
deavor to profit, and to see”) 


that the nation shall profit, by the 
example and experience of gov- 
ernment.” 


—Chester A. Arthur, 
President of the United States, 
1881—1885 
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Method Is Defined 


For Figuring Cost 
Of Power Project 


Only Actual Expenditures of 
Construction May Be In- 
cluded, Rules Solicitor 

| Of Power Commission. 


Other Items Excluded 
pital Accounts 


| 
| 


‘From Ca 
Senator Couzens Makes Public 
Those Opinions Involving 
Calculations of Cumberland 
Falls Company. 


The Federal Power Commission, ~ in 
calculating the cost of construction on 
Federally-licensed power projects, is lim- 
ited by the Water Power Act to actual 
expenditures for construction, it is stated 
in an opinion rendered by the Solicitor 
of the Commission, Charles A. Russell. 
Items for engineering, supervision, man- 
agement, financing and development 
must not be included in capital expendi- 
tures, according to the opinion set forth 


in a memorandum to William V. King, 
|Chief Accountant of the Commission. 


Three Opinions Submitted. 


The opinion of the Solicitor on the de- 
termination of “actual legitimate cost of 
|construction of project (Opinion- No. 2) 
|submitted August 1 to the Chief Ac- 
| countant, together with two opinions 
(Opinions Nos. 3 and 4) relating to the 
Cumberland Falls power project, submit- 
ted under dates of August 6 and August 
|8, were made public, August 13, by Sen- 
ator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, chair- 
man of the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee. Copies of the three opinions 
were furnished Senator Couzens at his 
| request. 


In the two opinions relating to the 
Cumberland Falls power project, Solici- 
tor Russell disallowed, as part of “actual 
legitimate cost of construction,” items for 
$250,000, claimed as the value of stoék 
issued to the Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany and the Hydro-Electric Power 
Company by the Cumberland River 
Power Company, and of $250,000 involved 
in a contract between the Kentucky 
State Park Commission and the Cum- 
berland River Power Company. 


Item for Stock Excluded. 


Referring to the inclusion in the cost 
of construction of $250,000 for stock, 
Solicitor Russell declared it “an attempt 
to arbitrarily add to the capital account 
a sum of money which is clearly outside 
of the provisions and the purview of the 
Water Power Act,” which would result 
in requiring “the rate-payers to pay 
rates sufficient to net a return on that 
sum and require the Government at the 
end of the term of the license to pay that 
sum to the licensee.” 

Mr. Russell also rejected the inclusion 
of $250,000 involved in the contract with 
the State Park Commission in the pre- 
license cost of the Cumberland Hydro- 
Electric Power Company, as applicant for 
a .Cumberland Falls permit. This sum 
was to be paid to the Kentucky State 
Park Commission by the power company 
to enable the former to acquire lands for 
State park purposes, or for creating and 
developing a State park and game pre 
serves in the immediate vicinity of Cum- 
berland Falls, or for the construction 
and improvement of roads and highways 
to and through the area. ; 


Allowable Charges Defined. 


In his general opinion on procedure in 
determining the actual legitimate cost of 
construction of projects, the Solicitor, 
while disallowing certain items men- 
tioned above, states, however, that “un- 
der the rules any item of actual cost of 
tangible property, as an overhead, sup- 
ported by evidence that it constitutes. an 
actual cost of the construction, may be 
included. Portions of pay and actual ex- 
penses of general officers and clerks may 
likewise be included when it is shown 
that the same are an actual cost of con- 








[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.} 


Combination Formed 


By English Potters 


Central Works to Be Established 
To Produce Chinaware. 


Twenty of the largest firms in Eng- 
land producing chinaware have an 
nounced their amalgamation, the De- 
partment of Commerce announced Au- 
gust 13 upon receipt of advices from 
the Vice Consul in Charge at Stoke-on- 
Trest. The new company is expected 
to be in operation by September. he 
full text of the statement follows: 

The new company, which is com 
of financial and business men with large 
interests, will be known as the English 
China Corporation, Ltd., and will te 
a capital of about $5,000,000. Owne 
of the different potteries entering the 
corporation were given the option of. 
taking cash or shares for their plants. 
For the present all of the factories will 
be kept in operation, but will be closed 
down when the Yooper large centr 
works are completed. 

The new plant will be planned on 
modern and economical lines with 
object of efficient production of 
grades of china at lower cost than: 
possible with existing potteries. El 

ilnms are expected to be installed, and 
| present-day welfare features for em- 
| Ployes are to be given particular at- 
tention. 
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State Department Says That 
Fifty Nations Are Now 
Parties to Com- 
pact. 


‘The Chilean instrument of ratifica- 
tion of the Kellogg Pact for the Re- 
unciation of War has been formally de- 
posited at the Department cf State, 
according to an announcement by the 
Department on August 13. 

’ This leaves only eight Latin American 
countries which have not ratified the 
treaty or had it approved by their legis- 
dative bodies. Only one other country 
among those invited to adhere, Luxem- 
burg, has failed to do so, according to 
the records of the Department. Luxem- 
burg, however, has signified its intention 
to adhere. 

The only two countries in the world, 
which have not signified their intention 
to adhere are Brazil and Argentina. 

The record of adherences to the 
treaty, as made public at the Depart- 
ment of State, follows in full text: 


The Department received yesterday, 
through the American Embassy at San- 
tiago, the instrument of adherence of 
Chile to ~he General Pact for the Re- 
nunciation of War. 

With the deposit in the State Depart- 
ment of Chile’s instrument of adherence, 
50 countries ure now parties to the pact. 

Status Outlined. 

Status in respect of ratification: Rat- 
jfications deposited by original signa- 
tories, 15; ratifications deposited by ad- 
hering nations, 35; perfected except for 
formal deposit, 4; countries signifying 
their intention to adhere, 8; countries 
that have not yet signified their inten- 
tion to adhere, 2; total, 64. ; 

Ratifications deposited by original sig- 
yatories: Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, India, Irish Free State, Italy, 
Japan, New Zealand, Poland, South Af- 
rica, United States of America. 
_Ratifications deposited by adhering 
nations: Afghanistan, Albania, Austria, 
Bulgaria, Chile, China, Cuba, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Egypt, Estonia, 
Ethiopia, Finland, Greece, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Hungary, Iceland, Latvia, 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes, Liberia, Lithuania, Nether- 
lends, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, 
Persia, Peru, Portugal, Rumania, Russia, 
Siam, Soain, Sweden, Turkey. 
. Adherences perfected except for 
fqtmal deposit: Costa Rica, Haiti, Swit- 
zerland, Venezuela. : 

Lountries signifying their intention to 
adhere: Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, Ei 
Salvador, Luxemburg, Mexico, Paraguay 
amd Uruguay. ; 
. «Note: Argentina and Brazil have not 
y€ signified their intention to adhere. 


Latin Nations Adopt 
= Talking Pictures 
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imulation of Market for 


American Projectors Is 
Predicted. 
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‘Regulations for Promotion of Safety 


In Flying Are Framed by Government 


Of Commerce 


boas Of Anti-war Treaty New Rules Effective September 1, Says Assistant Secretary | 


for Aviation, 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ship and ziator car. And now we find 
the who’ nation beginning to realize 
that the irway is the way to increase 
time ‘orm and place utility far beyond | 
the capacity cf those older and slower | 
types of ec mercial transport. 

We modern Americans will not toler- 
ate transportation facilities once they | 
become obsolete. As a nation we abhor 
obsolescence. We flathy refuse to use| 
yesterday’s ox-carts now that <oday’s 
transportation is available. Why? Be- 
cause tim: is money; because every hour 
in t-ansporting commodities, | 
ideas or people is a costly and needless | 
waste. For the salvage of this waste, | 
which heretofore has been * necessary | 
charge against the costs of doing busi- | 
ness, industr, and commerce can well | 
afford to pay the slightly higher rates | 
of airway transport. 

As operations increase, these costs 
will undoubtedly be lowered appreciably. 
Meanwhile, however, because of avia- | 
tion’s amazing development, many things 
have protruded themselves for attention. 


Safety Problem Important 
In Aeronautics Research 


One of ‘thera—and of paramount im- 
portance—is safety. The Aeronautics 
Brance of the Department of Commerce, 
while engaged primarily in the »romo- 
tion of aviation as an <id to commerce, | 
is now devoting a large percentage of its 
attention to measures affecting and as-| 
suring the safety of pilots, passengcrs 
and public. ; a ae 

By establishing airways, by inspecting 
aircraft, by licensing pilot., by rating | 
flying schools, by a score of more of| 
kindred activities, the Government is rap- 
idly developing that sense of security 
and safety which is so essential to the | 
full utilization of air transport. — 

To carry out the various provisions 
of the air commerce act of 1526, the} 
governmental branch of which I am priv- | 
ileged to be the head, is now divided into | 
four main divisions: Air Regulations; | 
‘\irwav - Aeronautics Research; Air- 
ports and Aeronautic Information. _In 
addition we have an Airways Mapping | 
Section under the Government’s Coast | 
and Geogetic Survey; an Administrative 
Section, and a Helium Section under the 
Bureau of Mines. is , 

Our Air Regulations Division, which | 
examines, rates and _ licenses flying 
schools, airplanes, pilots and mechanics, | 
is divided into five sections: Inspection, | 
Licensing, Engineering, Medical and En- 
forcement. This division also embraces | 
the Department’s Aircraft Accident 


| Board. 


Our Airways Division, which is under 
the Bureau of Lighthouses, is subdivided 
into four main sections: Survey, Con- 
struction, Radio, Weather and Commu- 
nications. This is the division that is 


equipment with intermediate landing 
fields, beacon lights and radio apparatus. 
Another division, whose sole concern | 
aeronautic research, is divided into} 
fopr sections: Engineering, Lighting, | 
Radio Development and Aircraft Engine ; 
Testing. 


Each Division Aids 


In Protecting Public 
Each of these branches. and sections 


| to qualified pilots. 
student pilots’ permit, the Aeronautics | 


| far the safest kind of pilot for you 


' and utilization of the railroad, steam-or cabin, and must have a number as- 


signed by the Department painted on the 
wings and rudder. This number must 
also be precedéd by the letter C if it is 
to be used for the transportation of pas- 
sengers, In case the plane is to be used 


| internationally, the letter N will precede | 
But the Gov- 


one of these four letters. 
ernment does not stop here. It also as- 
sures your safety by issuing license only 
In addition to its 


Branch issues four types of pilots’ li- 


censes: Private, industrial, limited com- | 


mercial and transport. 

Naturally you will not care to entrust 
your life to an unlicensed pilot; and since 
the holder of a private pilot’s license is 


prohibited by law from transporting pas- | 


sengers or merchandise for hire and the 


industrial pilot carries cargoes but not’ 
passengers, unless you are planning to| 
become a private or industrial pilot you | 


are interested of course only in the Gov- 
ernment’s regulations as to limited com- 
mercial and transport pilots. 


Commercial Pilots 


‘Under Restrictions 


Briefly, the limited commercial pilot 


(is limited to flying within a 10-mile ra- 


dius of the airport designated on his 
license, and is not permitted to instruct 
student fliers. To obtain this license 
he must have 50 hours of solo flying 
time as an absolute prerequisite. 

The transport pilot, on the other hand, 
holds the highest and most important 
rating issued by the Government. He 
has ful! commercial privileges; and be- 
cause he must have at least 200 hours 
of actual solo flying experience, he is by 
oJ 
go up with, 

Before he can obtain a transport li- 
cense, he must pass a rigid physical ex- 
amination; and written examinations on 


| airplanes, aircraft engines, meteorology, 


aerial navigation, air commerce regula- 
tions and other allied subjects. He must 
also pass an actual flying examination 
to the complete satisfaction of a Depart- 
ment inspector. 

On September 1, the Government reg- 
ulations will become more stringent. On 
and after that date transport pilots’ re- 
newals and.new licenses will be issued 


only to those airmen who qualify also | ea . 
| On of the principles laid down by the | 


for planes in particular categories. 

All aircraft will then be classified in 
three gross-weight groups: Those of less 
than 3,500 pounds; those of 3,500 to 7,000 
pounds; and those of 7,000 pounds cr 
more. They will also be classed as open 
or closed models, single or multi-engines; 
land or sea planes. The pilot must have 
actually flown solo 10 hours in each 


| type designated on his license within the 


preceding six months. 

I might say in this connection that 
Government regulations specifically re- 
quire that no aircraft pilot shall carry 
passengers for hire who has not operated 
the same craft solo at least two hours 


| during the preceding 90 days. 


Another way in which America is: pro- 
tecting the flying public is by requiring 
that licensed aircraft be repaired only 
by, or under the supervision of, licensed 
mechanics who have had one year’s ex- 


‘Cotton Cooperatives 


_ Present Problems to 


ant Is Made in Order to 
| Secure Funds to Supple- 
| ment Credit From 


| Banks. 


(Continued from Page 1.1 
senting the cotton situation to the Board, 
include the following: 

The Alabama Farm Bureau Cotton As- 
sociation, Montgomery, Ala., Edward A. 
| O’Neal, Florence, Ala., president; Ariz- 
|zona Pimacotton Growers’ Association, 
Phoenix, Ariz., K. D. Hellwarth, presi- 
dent and general manager; Arkansas 
Cotton Growers Cooperative Association, 
Little Rock, Ark., Charles G. Henry, 
president and general manager; Cali- 
| fornia Cotton Growers Cooperative As- 


sociation, Delano, Calif., Frank E. Green, | 


president and general manager; Georgia 


Cotton Growers Cooperative Association, | 
Atlanta, Ga., J. E. Conwell, president and | 


general manager; Louisiana, Farm Bu- 
reau Cotton Growers Cooperative As- 


liamson, Milliken, La., president; Missis- 


sippi Farm Bureau Cotton Association, | 


| Jackson, Miss., C. L. Neill, president and 
|general manager; Missouri Cotton 
Growers’ Cooperative Association, New 
Madrid, Mo., Xenophon Caverno, presi- 
|} dent and “general manager, (affiliated 
with the Exchange through The Arkan- 
sas Cotton Growers Cooperative As- 
sociation); North Carolina Cotton Grow- 
ers Association, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
W. L. Hutcheson, president; South Caro- 
lina Cotton Growers Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Columbia, S. C., R. B Caldwell, 
president; Southwestern Irrigated Cotton 
Growers Association, El Paso, Texas, 
Edwin Burt, secretary, and B. C. Pittuck, 
general manager; Tennessee Cotton 
Growers Association, Memphis, Tenn., 
Dr. Tait Butler, president; Texas Farm 
{Bureau Cotton Association, Dallas, Texas, 
Lynn Stokes, Ballinger, Texas, president. 
| According to the cooperative experts of 
| both the Board and the Department of 
| Agriculture, the following cooperative 
associations are not members of the 
American Cotton Growers Exchange: 
Staple Cotton Cooperative Association, 
|Greenwood, Miss., O. F. Bledsoe, Jr., 


president; the Arkansas Farmers Union} 
Cotton Growers Association, Little Rock, | 


| Ark., A. F. Sandage, Donaldson, Ark., 
president and manager; and the Pecos 
| Valley Cotton Growers Association, Ros- 
well, N. Mex., A.D. Crile, president. 


Program Unification Sought. ° 


' Federal Farm Board is the unification 


| of programs presented to the Board with | 
| respect to the different commodities, so | n D ; 
{that every important phase of a par-| ceived to prices paid declined from 106|gage in the purchase or sale of the 


ticular commodity may be represented 
as far as possible in any proposal to the 
Board. This policy has been outlined 
orally from time to time by members of 
the Board. 

The Farm Board has at its disposal a 
jcompilation of the number of bales of 
|cotton marketed cooperatively, by years, 
| since the first cotton cooperative was or- 
| ganized in 1921. This shows the follow- 
{ing: Season 1921-22, total of 351,839 
|bales marketed cooperatively, or 4.4 per 
leent of the total production of cotton; 
1922-23, total of 754,000 bales marketed 
| cooperatively, or 7.7 per cent of the to- 
|tal cotton production; 1923-24, total of 
{925,221 bales marketed cooperatively, or 


sociation, Shreveport, La., Norris C. Wil-| 
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Export Debentures Are Advocated 
By Senator Connally to Aid Farmers 


| Facéd by higher general tariff rates 
| increasing the spread between economic 
levels of agriculture and other industries, 
'the only practicable method of helping 
the farmers will be through adoption of 
an export debenture system, Senator 


;Connally (Dem.), of Texas, declared in| 


a recent address before the Institute of 
| Public Affairs at the University of Vir- 
ginia. 


In his address he discussed the tariff | 


and farm relief.' He said the export de- 
benture plan is the one plan that can help 
both to dispose of the exportable surplus 
|for the farmer and at the same time 
\“place him somewhat on a plane of 
| equality with induustry.” 

Senator Connally is a minority mem- 
ber of the Senate Committee on Finance, 
which is considering the tariff revision 
bill (H. R. 2667). He said the debenture 


a portion of what the tariff continuously 


has been taking out of the farmers’| 


pocket. It is estimated, he said, that the 
debenture plan would cost not exceeding 
$150,000,000 annually, but that it would 
not take a dollar out of the United 
States Treasury because it would come 
out of the approximately $200,000,000 
collected annually on imports of agri- 
cultural products. 

The full text of his address follows: 

In the face of general assent as to the 
condition of the farmer it is not neces- 
sary to present elaborate statistics con- 
cerning the depression of agricultural 
prices and conditions, However, as af- 
fording substantial basis for such a con- 


clusion, it may be shown that the farm) 


population of the United States at the 
beginning of 1929, according to the an- 


nual estimate of the Bureau of Agricul-| 


tural Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture is the smallest for the past 


20 years and in all probability for the) 
On January 1, 1910, the) 


past 30 years. 
farm population was 32.076,960 and on 
' July 1, 1929, it was 27,511,000. The de- 
cline was continuous. 
Prices Paid by Farmers 
Show Large Increase 

In the Bureau’s survey for July, 1929, 


it is shown that, taking the 1910 to 1914 | 
period as a basis of 100, the prices paid | 


by farmers for commodities used in liv- 
ling rose from 98 in 1910 to 162 in 1928. 


Farm wages rose from 97 in 1910 to 169 | 
His taxes increased from 100 


in 1928. 
in 1914 to 253 in 1926. For the same 
| period, the average of 30 items of farm 
products rose from 103 in 1910 to 139 
in 1928. Against this the prices paid by 
farmers for commodities bought 
from 98 to 156. The ratio of prices re- 


| in 1910 to 90 in 1928 or about 15 per cent. 
The Bureau’s survey of farm returns 
| 1927. Reports 
| ated farms in all parts of the countr 
| sh 
1928, as compared with an average re- 
turn of $1,290 on 13,859 farms in 1927. 
|The average size of the farms reporting 
|for 1928 was 284 acres with an average 
linvestment of $15,417. No tenant farms 
|were included. Receipts less cash ex- 
| penses average $1,090, in addition to 
| which the farmers used home grown food 
| products at an average of $269 at farm 
prices. The value of fuel and house rent 
| was not reported. The total expenses do 


from 11,851 owner-oper- 
y 
ow an average net return of $1,334 for 


plan purposes to give back to the farmer | 


! 
rose | 


showed a slight increase for 1928 over | 


Federal F arm Board rarig Revision Said to Be So Planned as to Widen 


| Economic Breach Between Agriculture and Industry. 


in many particulars, but the basic theory 
of all was the same. 

President Coolidge sent to Congress a 
very strong veto message, that made a 
deep impression upon the country. 

The most tenable objection to the 
McNary-Haugen plan was the equaliza- 
tion fee. Serious, if not conclusive, ar- 
|gument was made against its constitu- 
| tionality. It was urged with great force 
that the equalization fee without any lim- 
itation in amount, could not legally be 
levied by the Board. The fee was the 
rock upon: which the McNary-Haugen 
plan was wrecked. President Hoover let 
it be known in advances that he did not 
approve its inclusion in farm _ relief 
| legislation. 


| Board is Engaged 
In Administering Act 


| The present Administration was com- 
| mitted to the enactment of a Farm Re- 
lief Bill and a special session of Congress 
was called for that purpose. An Admin- 
istration measure has been enacted by 
Congress, approved by the President, and 
a Farm Board appointed. The Board is 
now engaged in administering the Act. | 
fe The plan of the measure, briefly stated, | 
| is the creation of a Farm Board of nine 
| members, including the Secretary of Ag- 
| Ticulture, and to place at the disposal of 
this Board a revolving fund of $500,000,- 
000 to aid in the marketing of farm 
produets. Its operations are practically 
restricted to making loans to cooperative 
marketing associations of capital with 
| which to conduct their operations. Com- 
modity stabilization corporations may be 
organized by cooperative societies to 
purchase, sture and market argicultural 
products. The Board may not directly 
| purchase, store or market commodities, 
but may finance stabilization corporations 
in marketing operations. 

It is provided that such stabilization 
corporations: 

“For the purpose of controlling any 
| surplus in the commodity in furtherance 
|of the policy declared in section 1, may 
| prepare, purchase, handle, store, process, 
|and merchandise, otherwise than for the 
account of its stockholders or members, 
}any quantity of the agricultural ecom- 
modity or its food products, whether 
|or nat such commodity or products are 
| acquired from its stockholders or mem- | 
| bers.” 

Corporations Permitted to 


Operate on Open Market 

It will be seen that such corporations 
|may not only handle the products of the | 
members of the cooperative societies 
which own and control them, but they 
may go into the open market and en- 








particular commodity. 

| It is the intent of the act, that the 
Farm Board shall supply leadership and 
|direction in the orderly marketing of | 
crops through cooperative societies. The | 





|farmer who is not a member of a co-| 
| operative is expected to receive an in- 
| direct benefit through the improvement 
|of the general market situation. The 
|act touches only the marketing problem. 
|It does not deal with the fundamental 
| question of giving the farmer the benefit 
of the tariff on his exportable surpluses, 
d the former bills. That is neces- 
|sary,if agriculture is to be placed “on 
|a basis of economic equality with. other 
| industries,” as pledged by the dominant | 
party in its platform of 1928. 


jas di 





| duction altogether. 


jupon the natural laws of supply and d 


| responsible for 
| inequality, it may be fairly urged that 
| since these conditions have been created 


| agriculture. 


|sult be attained? 


| considered, 
| proposed as an amendment and attracted 


Sound-film Devices 
To Be Exploited by 


Concern in Austria 


Summary Indicates Unsettled 
Conditions in Industry in 
France, Italy and 
Germany. 


An independent company for the ex 
ploitation of sound film apparatus is 
likely to be formed in Austria, accord- 
ing to reports just received by ithe De- 
partment of Commerce from its Euro- 
pean representatives. 


The Selenophon Picture and Soundfilm 


|Company is to cooperate with the. Aus 


trian firm, the report says, and an Eng- 
lish company is said to have invested 
£500,000 (about $2,425,000) in the ven- 
ture. 

The full text of the Department’s sum- 
mary of the industry in Europe follows: 

Emelka, the South German film con- 
cern, has for the time being stopped pro 
All employes of tiie 


company’s studio, near Munich, have 


|}been given notice, and it is officially 


stated by the executives of the company 
that, in view of the unsettled trade sit- 


|uation, production has been interrupted, 


although it is denied that the closing 
down of the Munich studio precedes the 


| removal of the company’s production ae 


tivity from Munich to Berlin. 

The bankruptcy of the Compagnie In- 
ternationale de Distribution de Films 
(Inter-films) has been announced, and 
it is assumed that the business will be 
liquidated. The concern was established 
some three years ago to take over the 
distribution of the Phocia films and those 
of the Frandes Productions Cinemato- 
graphiques. 

Messages from Rome indicate that the 
Italian industry is in an uncertain con- 
dition. An increasing number of firms 
are being declared bankrupt day by day, 
and more and more cinemas must close 
down during the summer months. A 
deputation of the Federazione Nazionale 
del Theatreo e del Cinematografo has 
waited on the Minister of Finance, Sen- 
ator Marconi, and begged for an allevi- 
ation of the taxes. The Minister gave a 
favorable answer, and a special confer- 
ence was held at the Ministry of Eco- 
nomics. The Minister of Finance at- 
tended, and the present position of the 
Italian film: industry was discussed. 

Kino-Sibir is credited with the inten- 


| tion of constructing a modern .studio in 


Novosibirsk, Siberia. 


e- 
mand. Any form of relief that does 
not interfere with the forces that have 
created the farmers’ distress will be of 
no value. If the tariff and our highly 
organized state of other industries are 
the farmers’ economic 


by artificial means, it is just to employ 
similar artificial means in behalf of 
If through the operation 


|of artificial forces created or permitted 


by law agriculture has been placed upon 
a plane of economic equality, and if the 
country is pledged to adopt measures -to 
lift agriculture to a plane of equality 
with other industries. how can that re- 
What are we going 
to do about it? 

When the farm relief bill was being 
the “debenture plan” was 


much interest. The debenture plan in 


not include any allowance for the labor | Be 
of the farmer and his family. _ | Artificial Means Used 


A net return of $1,334 on a $15,000) To Cure Farmer’s Ills 
farm investment and on the labor of an| Congress is now considering a tariff | 


“The introduction of sound pictures into 
Latin American countries is expected to 
stimulate sale of American-made moving 
picture equipment, the Motion Picture 


is playing a major role in protecting the 
flying public, but my time before the 
microphone is so limited that I can men- 
tion only a few. 


order to extend tariff benefits to farm 
products, proposes exports debentures on 
agricultural products, comparable in 
amount to one-half of the tariff rates on 


{9 per cent of the total cotton production; 
| 1924-25, total of 1,092,553 bales mar- | 
keted cooperatively, or 8 per cent of to- 
tal cotton produced; 1925-26, total of 1,- 


perience on airplanes and two years’ ex- 
perience on internal combustion engines. 
Still another safeguard, one which will | 


undoubtedly prove a great step toward | conclusive | 


Division, Department of Commerce, an- 
neunced August 13. 

“Theater building in these countries, it 

is» pointed out, is proceeding rapidly, 
especially in the larger commercial cen- 
ters and most of the new structures are 
installing the latest type of projecting 
equipment as well as up-to-date vent} 
lating and heating apparatus. The fu 
téxt of the statement follows: 
' «Latin American countries last year 
béught approximately 600 motion-picture 
projectors valued at $112,000. This was | 
about double the figure for the preceding | 
véar. Mexico appears to be in the larg- 
est Latin American market for American 
projectors, followed by Colombia, Cuba, 
and Argentina in the order named. 

“Although French and German projec- 
tors predominate in Latin American | 
countries at the present time, these are | 
gfadually being replaced with American | 
machines. American projectors, while 
eQsting considerably more than the ma- 
chines now generally used, are found in 
the long run to be a more profitable in- | 
véstment than the cheaper European ma- 
chines. American manufacturers have 
offe decided advantage over their com- 
petitors in that spare parts and acces- 
sdfies may be obtained much more 
quickly from the United States than from | 
Ettrope, 


Turkish Aviators to Visit 
Flying Fields in America 


A Turkish military aviation mission, 
composed of Major Shefik Bey, Captain 
Férruh and Lieutenant Kiazim, visiting | 
the United States upon the invitation of | 
thé Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Com- 
pany, will call upon the Secretary of 
‘War, James M. Good, and the Chief of 
Staff August 14, the Department of War 
stated. 

The Turkish officers will visit various 
mflitary and naval aviation centers while 
in:the United States. 


Merchant Marine 
Expanded by Norway 


f 68 Per Cent in Ton- 


Inrrease o 
nage Indicated. 


Norway, at present ranking seventh in 
total tonnage of merchant marine, may 
pass both France and Italy within a 
year, the Commercial Attache at Oslo, 
Marquand H. Lund, has reported to the 
Department of Commerce. The full text 
ofethe Department’s statement follows: 

Norway now has the largest tonnage 
per capita of any nation in the world | 
although a large percentage of it is for | 
whaling purposes, which does not com- | 
pete in freight markets. Nevertheless | 
a farge number of new ships will enter 
the regular freight traffic, and may 
Yather intensify the competitive situa- 
tion, which has been quite unsatisfactory 
pe 
+ Norwegian statistics recently published 
ehow that on July 1 of this year no less 
than 116 ships were under construction | 


| 453,600 tons. 


Before any airplane can be used in 
interstate commerce for the transport of | 
passengers, mail or merchandise, it must 
be licensed by the Department of Com- 
merce. It must pass the rigid Govern- | 
ment tests which determine whether or | 


|not it is properly engineered and truly | 
| airworthy. 


The manufacturer must sub- | 
mit complete technical data— including | 
stress analyses, blueprints and detailed 
drawings. When, and if, these are ap- | 
proved by the Engineering Section of | 
our Regulations Division, the plane itself 
is minutely examined by a Government | 
engineering inspector, an expert test| 
pilot, who weighs it, checks it for con- 
formity to design and thoroughly test- 
flies it under all conditions of power and | 
load. The factory is also inspected as | 
to equipment, personnel, workmanship, | 
materials and methods of fabrication. 


Affidavits Required 
From Manufacturers 

If the Government’s inspection war- 
rants, an approved type certificate is is- 
sued which permits the manufacturer to 
make that particular type of aircraft. | 


Every six months each aircraft manu- 


facturer must submit an affidavit stating 
the number of planes built during the | 


| preceding half-year and certifying that 


all of them have been constructed in ex- | 


| act accordance with the specifications ap- 


proved. In addition to being manufac- | 
tured under this approved type certifi- 
cate, each plane must be inspected and 
licensed. 

To give you some idea if the tremen- 


| dous growth of aviation and the enormous 
}amount of work entailed by this devel- 


opment, it will interest you to know that 
during the three years which have 
elapsed since the Department of Com- | 
merce was charged with the responsi- 
bility of regulating aviation we have is-| 
sued permits to 20,047 student pilots; 
approved 178 distinct airplane types and | 
26 different kinds of engines; identified | 
5,155 planes, and licensed 6,580 aircraft, 
8,243 airplane pilots and 6,421 aviation 
mechanics. 


Safety Measures 
Are. Explained 


All of this work contributes directly 
to the safety of the flying public. 

“But how can I tell whether a partic- 
ular plane or pilot is safe?” you may 
ask. | 

Before going up in any airplane you} 
should always make. sure that its safety | 
and airworthiness have been fully ap- 
proved by the Government. Licensed 
craft must contain the Department of 
Commerce license card inside the cockpit | 


or contracted for with Norwegian and | 
foreign shipyards, for the account of 
Norwegian shipping interests. The to- | 
tal tonnage of these new ships will be 
This is a considerable in- | 
crease from the first of the year when 


|the respective figures were 94, with a| 


total tonnage of 293,400 tons. A year | 
ago, 58 ships with a registered tonnage 
of 269,500 tons were under construction. | 
This is an increase of 68 per cent in one 
year, and a 15 per cent increase in total! 
tonnage, | 


increased flying safety, is the Depart- 
ment’s new flying school regulations. 
Under the 1929 amendment to the 1926 
Air Commerce Act, the Aeronautics 
Branch is now charged with the inspec- 
tion and rating of flying schools. That 
this, too, will reduce the rapidly falling 
percentage of air accidents, is obvious; 


for a large proportion of mishaps are | 
inadequate | 


directly traceable to the 


training of pilots. 
Government Maintains 


Corps of Inspectors 


To make America’s skyways safe, the 
Government now maintains in the field 
a steagily growing corps of trained in- 
spectors, qualified in flying and engineer- 
ing. Operating under supervising in- 
spectors and traveling on fixed itiner- 


j aries, these aeronautical experts inspect 


aircraft, examine pilots and mechanics, 
rate fiying schools, report all violations 


| of air traffic rules and regulations, and 


investigate all aircraft accidents which 
occur in their respective territories. 

Their accident reports are immediately 
dispatched to Washington, there to be 
classified and carefully analyzed. Each 
accident is then reduced to causation fac- 
tors expressed in: perentage, according 
to the uniform system devised by the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics. 

If an accident is of an obscure nature 
requiring particular study, it is placed 
before an accident board consisting of 


two pilots, a flight surgeon, an aeronau- | 


tical engineer, an attorney versed in air 
law, and a statistician—thus covering by 


expert knowledge anything that may be | 


considered a contributing factor to an 
accident. 


Please understand, however, that this | 


information which we obtain on all civil 


air accidents, is not collected for the pur- | 


legal 
individual. 


of fixing 
firm or 


responsibility on 
It is gathered 


pose 
any 


| solely for the purpose of determining | 
| the causes of accidents in order that we 
| may take steps to prevent their recur- 
,rence. — 


Through these analyses we learn ex- 
actly why accidents occur, and we clas- 
sify them so that they form a direct in- 


| dication as to the efficacy of our regula- 


tory measures. They also enable us to 
point out to manufacturers and opera- 
tors any structural defect or weakness of 
design and to eliminate accidents caused 
by insufficiency of fiying experience or 
inadequacy of pilots’ training. 

The Government’s accident infornma- 
tion is available to the public in sta- 
tistical form only, as otherwise it might 


work an injustice to the manufacturer | 


or operator; and as the Government’s 
sole purpose in investigating air acci- 
dents is to accumulate data on remov- 
able causes, 

There are many other ways in which 
America is protecting the flying puble. 
Our Airways Division, for example, is 
spending millions of dollars laying out air 
routes, lighting them with giant bea- 


cons and equipping them with radio sta- | 


tions and other safety apparatus. I 
wish I could go into more detail, but my 
time in now up, so I shall have to turn 


461,986 bales marketed cooperatively, or 
9 per cent of total cotton produced; 1926- 
27, total of 1,206,639 bales marketed co- 
operatively, or 6.7 per cent; 1927-28, to- 
tal of 817,287, or 6.3 per cent of total 
|}cotton produced; 1928-29, total of 1,- 
114,254 bales marketed cooperatively up 
to March 15, 1929, of 7.8 per cent of the 
total cotton production. 


Associations Increase. 

In connection with these figures. of 
bales marketed cooperatively, there is 
given the number of large-scale associa- 
tions engaged in these cooperative mar- 
keting activities. These large-scale as- 
sociations, increased from four in 1921- 
22 to nine in 1922-23, to 13 in 1923-26 
and to 14 in the subsequent periods, 

The figures were prepared by the Di- 
vision of Cooperative Marketing of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture. They now 
constitute part of the records used by the 
Federal Farm Board. 

Lloyd S. Tenney, of San Francisco, 
| Calif., representing the California grape 
|and raisin industry, conferred again with 
the Federal Farm Board on August 13. 
The Board made no announcement re- 
garding his conference. He is represen- 
tative of the California Vineyards As- 


tion corporation for the industry. He 
formerly was Chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 


Compensatory Duties 


On Leather Adopted 


To Ad Valorem on Hides. 





The sundries schedule. of the Hawley 
tariff bill (H, R. 2667) continued to oc- 
cupy the majority members of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, August 13. 

Rates on hides, leather and shoes were 
completed, with duties on finished prod- 
ucts compensating for an ad valorem 
of 10 per cent on hides and skins, the 
rate fixed by the House when these ar- 
ticles were taken off the free list. 
modities considered in the day’s session 
included hats, brooms, buttons and cork. 

When the sundries schedule has been 
completed, Senator Smoot (Rep.), of 


sociation and president of the stabiliza- | 


Senate Committee Adjusts Rates| 


Com- | 


entire farm family is rather 
evidence that the farmer is not on a 
plane of economic equality with indus- 
itry. “Out of such a return must come 
| living expenses for an entire family, in- 
jcluding food, clothing and education 
jeosts, and interest and improvements. 
Is anything more needed to carry con- 
| viction to the unprejudiced mind that the 
jfarm is not receiving a proportionate 
share of the national income? 


|Farmer Must Buy 

‘In Inflated Market 

| If we inquire as to the causes of this 
leeonomic inequality, it is admitted that 
through the operation of the protective 
|tariff the farmer must buy in an arti- 
ificially inflated domestic market, while 
lhe must sell his agricultural .products in 
|a world-free highly competitive market. 
|This is undeniably true in the case of 
ithose crops of which we produce a sur- 
|plus above domestic consumption. The 
most notable of thesé crops are cotton 
and wheat. In the case of farm prod- 
ucts of which we produce less than the 
domestic consumption, the 
tariff can be made effective. 
are wool, mohair, cattle and beef, cer- 
tain vegetables and sugar. 


{be made effective on exportable sur- 
pluses, The syrplus, under the neces- 
sity of export, must meet in the world 


market the competition of similar ar- | 
The export- | 


ticles wherever produced. 
able surplus reacts upon products sold 
for domestic consumption and forces 
down the price to approximately - the 
world level. 
The farmer’s production costs have 
vastly increased. In earlier times we 
possessed large areas of virgin and 
cheap lands. The increases in land values 
constituted the farmers’ profits. Values 
have ceased to climb. 
clined. 
with consequent expense of fertilizer and 
| added labor costs in its use. Under mod- 


ern conditions of life, what were once | 
luxuries have now become | 


regarded as 
necessities. Automobiles and other con- 
veniences have increased the farmer’s ex- 
prnees without proportional increase in 
is returns. Under the Transportation 
Act, freight rates, both on what the 
farmer sells and what he 
vastly increased. In some 
are practically prohibitive. 


Utah, committee chairman, plans to re- | 


turn to the sugar schedule, which was 
| passed over when the sliding-scale plan 
| was rejected, 

Senator Smoot declared that within 
| the last two days he has received ap- 
proximately 560 telegrams from persons 
in the sugar industry, urging retention 


| in the bill of the House rate of $3 on| 


sugar with $2.40 on Cuban sugar. Adop- 
tion of a flat rate has been decided 
upon by the committee majority. 

The Secretary of State, Henry Stim- 
| son, forwarded to the Finance Commit- 
tee, August 13, a communication from 
| the Finnish Plywood Manufacturers’ As- 
soication, and the summary of a com- 
munication from the Finnish Stone- 
Industry, Ine. (Finska  Stenindustgi, 
Aktiebolaget), both of Helsinki, relat- 
ing to testimony that has. been given 


|McNary-Haugen Bills 
Sought Exclusion of Products 


The several McNary-Haugen 
sought to maintain the domestic market 
at a price above the world price by the 


exclusion of foreign imports, and through | 


the purchase of the domestic surplus 


and exporting it abroad and dumping it | 
on the world market at whatever price | 
The losses sustained 
through foreign sales were to be re- | 


could be obtained. 


couped by an assessment of a fee or tax 
upon each unit of farm products pro- 
duced in the United States. 
Nary-Haugen bill was introduced on July 
16, 1924, It failed to pass the House of 
Representatives. The second and third 
MeNary-Haugen bills passed both Houses 
and were vetoed by President Coolidge. 


| 


over the microphone to some one else. | before the committee on Finnish imports. | The provisions of these measures differed 


\ 


protective | 
Instances | 


On the other hand, the tariff cannot | 


They have de- | 
Fertility of soil has deteriorated | 


buys, have]! 
cases rates | 


bills | 


The first Mc- | 


| bill for the relief of industry generally. 
|The demand for farm relief has been! 
based upon the claim that industry is | 
already upon en economic plane above 
|that“of agriculture. When the Admin- 
| istration desires to aid the manufactur- | 
ing industries, it does not promise “a | 
| better marketing system” for such in- | 
| dustries, it gives them a higher price at | 
|the expense of the consumer. “Loans 
|to cooperatives” dealing in manufactured 
| products, will not meet the_ situation. 
|The farmer alone must be contented 
| with a board “to help the farmer help 
| himself.” Higher general tariff rates | 
| will increase the distance between the | 
}economic levels of agriculture and other | 
industries, 
Objection is 
|farm relief exe 


frequently urged that 
rts an artificial influence | 
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The United State 


imports of similar products, except in the 
the case of cotton, upon which there is 
no tariff duty, it was proposed that the 
export debenture should be two cents per 
The amendment was not com- 
pulsory but authorized the Farm Board, 
whenever deemed advisable, to issue ex- 
port debentures. 


Debenture Amendment 


Made Issue in Congress 

The Senate adopted the amendment 
over vigorous protests by President 
Hoover and Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon. When the bill went to confer-. 
ence, the House of Representatives de- 
clined to vote on the debenture amend- 
ment, maintaining that its origin in the 
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Federal Liability | 
Denied for Freight © 


On Confiscated Car Licenses Issued for Communication Between Power Com- 
| panies; Other Applications Approved, 





Mr. McCarl Holds No Claim 
e ‘ | ” . ° : : 
men Granting of 10 radio station licenses 
Against Govern u . Can | to the Florida Light & Power Company | 
Be Based on Seizure for short waves for emergency purposes 
Of Illegal Cargo. 


in communication between power com- 
The Federal Government is not liable | 

for the payment of freight charges due } 
on goods confiscated hy Government | 
agents because of illegal transportation, | 
the Comptroller General, J. R. McCarl, 
has ruled in a letter made public August | 
13, in answer to a claim of the Florida | 
East Coast Railway Company. 


Radio Commission. 
Among other applications 


long-wave band to the Radiomarine Cor- | 


Radio & Telegraph Company for ship- 


Sent from Miami. 

Mr. McCarl’s ruling was made in con- 
,nection with the alleged confiscation of 
a car of automobiles containing liquor, | 
which was billed from Miami, Fla., to 
New Rochelle, N. Y. The Comptroller_ 
General held that the United States can 
be liable for such transportation only 
when required by and for the United 
States, the ruling holds. 


120-kilocycle chanel. 

The full text of the Commission’s state- 
ment announcing the granting of pend- 
ing applications follows: 

The Commission has reserved particu- | 


to assure the public of the most expe- | 

The full text of the decision follows: | ditious service in restoring electrical | 

This office is in receipt of your letter| service disrupted by storms or by acci- 
“dated July 25, 1929 (File 10672 as fol- dents. | 
lows): 

“On February 26, 1929, the Special 
Agent in Charge of the Jacksonville of- 
fice ordered confiscated a car of auto- 
mobles containing liquor, which was 
billed from Miami, Fla., to New Rochelle, 


Applications Granted 
For Wave Lengths 


applications: : | 


panies and substations when regular wire | Downers 
| services are out of commission was an-| (visual broadcasting on 2,850-2,950 kilo- | 
nounced on August 13 by the Federal | cycles, 5 kilowatt power). 
Defenders of Truth Society, Inc., New | between 
granted | York, N. Y. WHAP. Authority to in- 
were the award of frequencies in the) stall automatic frequency control. 
Florida Power & Light Company, ten | 
poration of America and the Mackay| new licenses. 
; ; ; Westchester Broadcasting Corporation, 
to-shore service. The Radiomarine Cor-| Greenville, N. Y. WCOH. Modification | 
poration was awarded the 125-kilocycle| of license (to ‘wove. main etadio to 106 
channel and the Mackay Company the} Highland Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y.). } 


Port Arthur, Tex. 


| W2XJ. 


| York, N. 
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gust 6, 1929, on frequencies : 
| censed Station WCY and New Brunswick | 
Station WIZ. 


Great Lakes 
Grove, Ill. 


Radiomarine Corporation of America, 
WPA. C. P. (to in- 
| stall 4-kilowatt transmitter to replace | 
{old apparatus). 
. Indiana Electric Corporation (new) 
lar frequencies for the use of power com-|(¢,_ p, (Frequencies assigned to power 
panies only in event of emergency, and | companies) ¢ 


Geophysical 


Bell Laboratories, 


¢ 


Research 


Special authorization 
frequencies 4,705 and 6,750 kilocycles 
The Commission granted the following | for term of 80 days). 
National Broadcasting Company, New | 
(Fairchild Airplane—NC | 


‘Ten Radio Channels Granted for Use 
When Wire Service Is Interrupted 


Broadcasting Company, | 
» W9XR. License | 


| 7% watts for term of 60 days). 
Deal, N. J. 
(to use 


Inc., 


now  li- 


Corporation, | 
| Portable—3rd Zone. WFG. Special au-| 
| thorization (to use 50 watts instead of | 


Plan Recommended _ Utilization of 


| To Deepen Channel | 


At Corpus Christi 
esa aia 
The utilization of waste products of 


‘Depth of 30 Feet to Gulf, 
i With Co- 
To Be Provided !the farm and the progress made by 
| science in finding new sources of farm 


| operation of Local | 

| profits were described August 13 by the 
Interests. chief of the Bureau of Chemistry and 
ainatialieaatnatibdis Soils, Department of Agriculture, Dr. 
Plans for deepening the ship channel | Henry G. Knight, in an address over as- 
Port Aransas . and Corpus] S0ciated radio stations of the National 


Christi, Tex., to 30 feet, and 200 feet| Broadcasting Company. ; 5 
wide, to a point east of the Corpus | very process discovered in the A 
Christi breakwater have been recom- partment of Agriculture of converting 
nameied by the Acting Chief of Engi- wastes gives a new source of profit not 


; . | only to the farmer but also to the pub- 
neers, according to a report made public | lic, Dr. Knight said. Pp 


August 13 by the War Department. | 
The full text of the Department’s | 
statement follows: : 
River and Harbor Board Reviews Texas 
Coast Ports. Referring to letter of the 
Chairman of the Committee on Rivers | 
and Harbors of the House of Represent- | 
atives, dated December 16, 1927, inclos- | 990,000 worth of products from citrus 
ing a copy of a resolution of the Com- | cylls and waste, he asserted. Dr. Knight’s 
| mittee dated December 16, 1927, request- |address follows in full text: 
ing the Board of Engineers for Rivers| No doubt many of you have wondered 
and Harbors to review the reports on| when American agriculture would find 
Coast of Texas in the gg >! —— | new sources of farm profits in what are 
| Pass, Port Aransas, ockport and | now regarded as waste materials. 
Corpus Christi, submitted in House Docu-| The akant of this material produced 
ment Numbered 321, 67th Congress, 2nd | annually reaches a truly amazing figure. 
Session, with a view = eee | For every pound of grain, harvested and 
whether any changes, made in the recom- | sold, from 1 to 3 pounds of residue in 
mendation therein, are advisable at the | the avin “or stink” aad stalks are left 
present time, the Acting Chief of En-| upon the farm to be disposed of in the 














utilization vf cottonseed, sugar-cane 
; bagasse, and straw. The fermentation 
industries, utilizing low-grade corn, now 
roduce annually products valued at 
$118,000,000, he said. By-products fac- 
tories also are producing more than $1,- 


Waste Products on Farm 
Defined as an Objective of Science 


Cottonseed and Sugar-cane Bagasse Mentioned as Examplés 
Of Commodities Which Yield By-products. 





Dr. Knight pointed to the successful | 
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The President's Day, 


at the Executive Offices 
August 13, 1929. 





10:30 a. m.—The President met with 
his cabinet. (Cabinet meetings are held 
regularly Tuesday and Friday mornings.) 

3 p. m—The Acting Director of the 
Budget, Roy O. Kloeber, called to dis- 
cuss budget matters. , 

Remainder * of day—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence. 


grades are converted into cider or into 
vinegar. Unmarketable sweet potatoes are 
marketed indirectly by feeding to live- 
stock. But to use many present waste 
materials is beyond the scope of the in- 
dividual farm and beyond the financial 
ability of most farmers. Large indus- 
trial plants are necessary in order to| 
take advantage of the economics of quan- 
tity production. The processes through | 
which the raw material must be put are 
often highl:; technical, and operations 
must be care‘ully controiled so that uni- | 
form products may be turned out. These | 
products may represent a change in the! 
physical state of the parent raterial, 
through a separation of the parent mate- | 
rial into its component compounds or they | 
may be new substance. not present at all 
in the original material. 

_ One of the first farm wastes to be used 
in America upon a large scale was cot- 
tonseed. Before the Civil War cotton- 
seed was allowed to decay about the ging 
or was thrown into the nearby water | 
courses to be carried away by the spring | 
freshets. At that time cotton was grown 
for the fiber only. Through the inter- | 
vention of chemical science, over 30 
different commercial products are now | 
produced from cottonseed and the price 
received from this is reflected back to | 
the farmer in the price paid for seed 
cotton. Of the better known products 








book which was printed upon paper made 
from cornstalks, and there is no g 
reason, except for the economics of the 
situation, why cornstalks, straw, sugar- 
cane bagasse, etc., could not be used 
for the manufacture of paper pulp, ar- 
tificial fibers, or lacquers. ne 
Let us consider for a-moment one *of 
ur oldest agricultural wastes, straw, 
ani look over some of the possible uses 
a chemist sees in it. The straw may. be 
burned and the mineral ingredients left 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 54. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


The Burning Bush 
By P. R. R. a 





Measured by and large, the burning ~ 
idea consumes few bushes. Its small 
flame is only too likely to gutter out— 
smothered beneath. the weight of every- 
day affairs or blown into nothing by 
the gustiness of diverse distractions. .. 

In business—as in all other activities 






















































































N. Y. This car was consigned to Wil- 
liam Ferrara. There was an _ unpaid 
freight bill amounting to $178.08 cover- 
ing the covenant of this car on our line 
from Miami to Bowden Yards where the} 
confiscation was effected. 


Recovery Sought. 


“We are anxious to recover our freight | 
charges on this car and it is for this! 
reason that I am writing to inquire what 
procedure we must take in order to effect | 
collection. We were advised by the spe- | 
cial agent in charge here that we should 
take this matter up direct with your 
We will thank you to give this} 





office. 
matter your immediate attention and} 
advice.” 


It is not understood on what grounds | 
you have your claim for payment by the } 
United States for transportation of the} 
“confiscated car of automobiles contain- 
ing liquor” as the transportation was 
neither requested nor furnished for the 
United States. The United States can be 
liable for sucha transportation only when | 
required by and for the United States. | 

Section 3 of “Title II” the “Na- | 
tional Prohibition Act” dated October 28, 
1910, 41 Stat. 328 prohibits the trans- 
portation of any intoxicating liquor. 
There is no record of compliance with the | 
provisions of section 6, 10, 13 and 14 of | 
the cited title. 


The unlawful transportation of the al- | 
cohol resulting in confiscation imposes no | 
legal liability on the Government as no 
claim against the Government can be 
based upon a service rendered in viola- 
tion of the law. | 


String Beans Are Released | 


From Fruit Fly Quarantine | 


_ String beans are released from regula- 
tion under the Mediterranean fruit fly 
quarantine by administrative instructions 
issued August 12 by C. L. Marlatt, Chief 
of. the Plant Quarantine and Control Ad- 
ministration. and approved by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the Department of 
Agriculture announced August 18. 
full text of the statement follows: 


Doctor Marlatt explained that this re- 
laxation of restrictions was possible “in 
view of the absence of any record of Med- 
iterranean fruit fly infestation in string 
beans, and the failure, thus far, to force 
infestation experimentally.” Restrictions 
are retained which affect lima beans and 
broad (flava) beans. 

_ “No restrictions will, until further no- 
tice, be enforced under this quarantine 
with respect to strimg beans, cowpeas, 
or any kind of beans other than lima or 


broad beans, either as to interstate move- | 


ment or as to the planting, growing, or 
maintenance of such beans in infested 
or protcective zones or elsewhere,” the 
administrative instruction specified. The 
removal of the restriction became ef- 
fective as soon as the order was issued. 


Elimination of Waste 
Sought in Ore Study 








Experiments Bring New Meth- 
ods of Recovering Metals. 





To prevent waste through application 
to mill operation of knowledge of com- 


plex ores, the microscopic laboratory at | 


the Intermountain Experiment Station 
of the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce, In cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Utah, is engaged in‘a study 
of complex ores, according to a report 
made public August 13 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

! This study has extended over-a period 
{ several years, the Department re- 
yrts, and some of the most intimate 
lineral associations of lead-zinc-iron 
nd copper ores have been examined. 
The full text of the Department’s de- 
cription of the work follows: 


In addition to the study of the ores 
auch work has been done on concen. 
sates and tailings to supply important 
ita to the mill operators concerning 
1e mineralogical form in which losses 
ere represented and, in many instances, 
aking possible the application of cor. 
active methods either by finer grinding 
* by making changes in the reagents 
ised, 
In the course of microscopically an- 
yzing the mill products of a low-grade 
opper ore, approximately 200,000 indi- 
idual sulphide mineral grains were ex- 


mined, identified and classified, meas- | 


red and their copper and iron content 
ymputed in terms of percentages. The 
raphs resulting from this study will 
10w the distribution of the sulphide 
ninerals in the various sieve sizes in 


he concentrates and tailings, and also | 


e percentage distribution of iron and 
hper. The minus 200-mesh material 
3 classified into four divisions, thus 
bling data to be established on min- 
‘l grains in the three-micron size. 
Vhen completed, the graphs will en- 
: the mill operation to be interpreted 
verms of minerals lost and recovered 
, Well as in percentages of copper. 
y will also show in what size range 
* best flotation results are obtained 
, the highest pyrite elimination ac- 
plished, 


| wick, N. J., WIZ. Telegraghic authority 


| frequencies now 


|serve the city of Cleveland as the initiai | 


Robert Dollar Company, portable— 
Guam, W6XAK._  C. P. 
granted Robert Dollar Company, 
1, 1928.) | 

RCA Communications, Inc., New Bruns- 


(Frequencies | 


to conduct tests on August 6, 1929, on} 
licensed Station WIZ 
and Cleveland Station WCY. 

Radio Corporation of America, Ohio | 
County, Cleveland, Ohio., WCY. Tele- | 
graphic authority to conduct tests on Av- | 


Ap 
For ‘Wired’ Wireless 


Relay Stations Are Sought) 
For Transmitting Pro- 
gram Service. 


[Coniinued from Page 1.] 
and musical copyrights and talent had 
been obtained. At that time he applied 
for three high-frequency channels to be 
employed in linking the cities, which sub- 
sequently were denied. 

According to Commission engineers, 
Mr. Hough said he had encountered diffi- 
culties in obtaining the necessary land 
lines and that service to the publie con- 
sequently is being held up. Wired Radio, 
Inc., for several years has promised the 
inauguration of its service, it was ex- 
plained, but up to this time has not ac- 
tually commenced it. It is planned to 


plication Renewed | 








step in a program that has as its objec- 
tive the serving of more than 3,000,000 | 
homes in five years. | 
| Under the plan wired radio sets would 
| be rented the public at a nominal monthly 
| fee, which would carry along with it reg- 
ular program schedules. The Commis- 
sion, it was stated, has taken the new ap- | 
plication under advisement, | 

The Commission at the same time an- | 
|nounced the receipt of other applications 


| 
| 





The | involving short. waves as well as four/as a member of the Federal Farm Loan | 


|from broadcasting stations. The state- 
| ment follows in full text: 
| Licenses Requested. 


Applications, other than broadcasting, | 


| License: RCA Communications, Inc., 
| modification application, for 6,965 kilo- 
cycles, 80 kilowatt, for additional points 
of communication to Cartage, Costa Rica, 
Managua. Nicaragua, in addition to Ha- 
j;vana, Cuba. Call letter WIZ, transmit- 
ter location, New Brunswick. Operated 
by remote control from 64 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, application for modified fre- 
quencies requested: 250 to 500 kilocycles 
and 1,500 to 6,000 kilocycles, 500 watts. 
Call W3XT, transmitter location: 725 
13th Street, Washington, D. C. Experi- 
mental station now licensed for 1,604, 
| 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 
17,300 kilocycles, 

National Air Transport, Inc., applica- 
tion dated August 7, 1929, modified fre- 
quencies requested: 1,624, 2,344, 2,722, 
3,468, 4,180, 3,082, 4,765, 5,630 kilocycles, 
|50 watts, change of airplane number to 


|Plane No. 338, D. of C. No. C-1060, 
change power to 50 watts. Class of 


service to be changed to experimental, 
present call letter KHEG to be changed 
to experimental. 

Pan American Airways, Inc. New 
aeronautical iicense application dated 
August 2, 1929, to cover apparatus on 
airplane No. NC-812-H (Miami, Fla.) 
for 2,750-2,250 kilocycles, 4,000-2,870 kilo- 
cycles, 2,662 kilocycles, 5,541 kilocycles, 
500-285 kilocycles, 2,750-2,250  kilocy- 
cles, 500-333 kilocycles and 10-100 watts 


(10-watt transmitter for emergency 
use). Call letter KHFH. 

Pan American Airways, Inc. New 
|}aeronautical license application dated 


August 2, 1929, to cover apparatus on 


airplane No. NG-197-H (Miami, Fla.) 
for 2,750-2,250 kilocycles, 2,662 kilocy- 


cles, 4,000-2,870 kiolcycles, 5,540 kilocy- 
cles, 500-285 kilocycles, 2,750-2,250 kilo- 
cycles, 500-333 kilocycles and 10-100 
watts (10-watt transmitter for emer- 
gency use). Call-letter KHFG. 


application dated August 9, 1929, to 
cover construction permit for station to 
be located at McCloud, Calif., Press Serv- 
ice, to communicate with station KUP, 
| San Francisco, freq., 5,295 kilocycles, 50 
| watts. 
Construction Permits Asked. 

| Construction: RCA Communications, 
|Ine., construction permit application 
dated August 2, 1929, for new experi- 
mental transmitter located at Chicago, 
Ill., for use in cooperation with city of 
|Chicago Police Department for 1,712 
kilocycles, 500 watts. 

The Robert Dollar Company, modifica- 
tion of construction permit application 
| dated July 18, 1929, for additional fre- 
quencies of 1,437.5 and 14,875 kilocycles, 
30 kilowatts, and change in description 
of apparatus is also made. Call letter 
KGS, transmitter located: Oahu Island, 
T. H., for public service, point-to-point. 

The Robert Dollar Company, modifica- 
tion of construction permit application 
dated July 17, 1929, for additional fre- 
| quencies of 7,347.5 and 14,875 kilocycles 
in addition to (7,480, 7,445, 9,410, 10,930, 





14,860, 14,890, 18,820, 22,640 kilocycles), 
i 


|9150). W2XBF. License (to operate Au-| 
June | gust 4 to August 7, 1929, 


| power. 
|Radiomarine Corporation 
\Is Given New License 


}ance with construction permit previously 


| received in Commission, August 13, 1929:|ner in charge of the Livestock Loan | 


William Randolph Hearst. New license | 


inclusive, on 


frequency 2,368 kilocycles, 74% watts! 


Radiomarine Corporation of America, 
East Moriches, N. Y. WSH. License 
(to operate on 125 kilocycles). 

Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co. WSA. |} 
License (to operate on 120 kilocycles). 

Larus & Brothers, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
WRVA. License (to operate in accord- 





issued). 

The Shepherd Co., Providence, R. I. 
WEAN. Modification.of license. (Change 
of frequency from 550 kilocycles to 780 
kilocycles, effective when new crystal is 
installed.) 

W. S. Bledso & W. T. Blackwell, El | 
Paso, Tex. KTSM. License (to operate | 
in accordance with construction permit | 
previouslv issued). ~ 

Joseph Callaway, Lacrosse, 
WKBH. Modification of license (change | 
in location of main studio). 

Red Oak Radio Corporation, Red Oak, 
Ia. KICK. Construction permit (to in- | 
stall crystal control with temporary con- | 
trol of crystal). 

New Jersey Broadcasting Corporation, | 
Elizabeth, N. J. WIBS. Modification of | 
lincense (to continue using apparatus of | 
station WKBO, Jersey City, N. J., from | 
August 16, 1929, to October 31, 1929). 

Crosley Radio Corporation, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. WSAI. Modification of licensé (to 
operate at Mason, Ohio, instead of Har- | 
rison, Ohio). 

National Broadcasting Company, Inc., 
New York City (airplane NC-9150), 
W2XBF. Renewal of license (2,368 kilo- | 
cycles, 7% watts for term ending Au-| 
gust 22, 1929). | 


: 


A. C. Williams to Retain 
Post on Farm Loan Board | 





Reappointment of Albert C. Williams | 


Board was announced orally August 13 | 
by President Hoover. Mr. Williams has | 
been a member of the Board since 1924. | 

Mr. Williams before that was exami- 


| Department of the War Finance Corpo- | 
| ration, and has been an officer in various 

|organizations of cattle producers. He | 
| is a native of Texas. 


30 kilowatts. A change in description of | 
| apparatus is also made. Call letter KGQ, | 
| transmitter at Musselrock, Calif. Public | 
| Service—Fixed (point-to-point). | 
| The Robert Dollar Cocmpany, modifi- | 
;cation of construction permit applica- | 
tion dated July 7, 1929, for additional 
| frequencies of 7,437.5  kilocycles and | 
| 14,875 kilocycles (present assignment: | 
| 7,430, 7,445, 9,410, 10,930, 14,860, 14,890, | 
| 18,820, 22,640 kilocycles) 30 kilowatts. A | 
|change in description of apparatus is 
| also made. Call letter KGY, transmit- | 
| ter: Los Angeles, Calif. Public Service | 
| —Fixed (point to point). 

Wired Radio, Inc., new construction 
permit application dated August 7, 1929, | 
‘for Experimental Relay Broadcasting | 
| Station at Ampere, N. J. (Fourth Ave- | 
|nue and 13th Street, Newark, N. J.), 
| for 10,000 kilocycles, 20 kilowatts. 
| Wire Radio, Inc., new construction 
permit application dated August 7, 1929, 
for Experimental Relay Broadcasting 
| Station at Ampere, N. J. (Fourth Ave- | 
;nue and North 13th Street, Newark, N. 
| J., for 15,000 kilocycles, 20 kilowatts. 
| Wire Radio, Inc., new construction | 
permit application dated August 7, 1929, | 
for iixperimental Relay Broadcasting | 
Station at Ampere, N. J. (Fourth Ave- 
nue and North 13th Street, Newark, N. 
'J.), for 30,000 kilocycles, 20 kilowatts. 

Western Air Express, Inc., modifica- 
tion of construction permit application 
dated August 8, 1929, changing trans- 
mitter location from Yuma, Ariz., to 
Dodge City, Kans., change of apparatus, 
and date of required completion to Sep- 
tember 1, 1929. Frequencies: 3,070, 
3,460, 5,445, 8,015 kilocycles, 500 watts. 
| Limited Commercial Service. Call let- 
| ter KGSH, 

Modifications Requested. 
Broadcasting applications received in 
| commission: | 

Station WAAM, licensee, WAAM In- | 
corporated, Port Newark, Newark, N. J. 
Application for radio broadcasting modi- 
| fication of station license requests change 
in location of studio only, from Bond 
Street, Newark, N. J. to 1060 Broad St., | 
| Newark, N. J. 

Station WLAP, licensee, American 
Broadcasting Corp, of Ky., Louisville, | 
Ky., application for modification of Sta- | 
tion License requests increased power | 
only from 30 watts power to 100 watts. 

Station WLAP, licensee, American 
Broadcasting Corp. of Ky., application 
for Radio Broadcasting Station Con- 
struction .'ermit requests to move, from 
2600 Virginia Avenue, to undetermined | 
site, to install new equipment, to in- | 
crease power from 30 watts power to! 
5 kilowatts and change frequency from | 
1,200 kilocycles to 1,020 kilocycles. | 
| Station KOOS, licensee, H. H. Han- 
seth, Marshfield, Oreg., application for | 
modification of Station License requests | 
increased power only from 
power to 100 watts power. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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gineers, this date, | 
| transmitted the report of the Board, | 
dated August 6, 1929, to Mr. 
Dempsey, 
Rivers and Harbors, House of Repre- | 
sentatives. 
the above-mentioned reports, the Acting | 
Chief of Engineers concurs in the views | 
of 
modification of the existing project for | 
| the channel between Port Aransas and| find a satisfactory market. | 
Corpus Christi, is deemed advisable, so| 
as to provide for a depth of 30 feet, with| that we conduct in the Department of | sag : 
a width of 200 feet, east of the Corpus| Agriculture to find ways of converting | (nto Building Material 
| Christi breadwater, at an estimated cost | agricultural waste materials into useful 
{to the United States of $515,000, with | goods. Every process discovered not only | ago was burned under the boilers of 
$249,000 annually for maintenance (an| gives a new source of profit to the farmer|the sugar mills. 
increase of $26.500 over present require-| producer, but profits the public. as well.| made into 
ments), subject to the provisions that | 
| local interests give assurance satisfactory | former wastes is not a new one. 
| to the Chief of Engineers and the Secre-| prt into practice generations ago by|has expanded 
| tary of War that they will dredge and | ¢ \rmers. cull 
maintain, 
channels and basins west of the break- 
water to a depth of at least 30 feet, equivalent facilities 
| including a maneuvering basin as pro-| Chief of Engineers. 


the 
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of this material we have cottonseed cake | 
for feeding livestock, and cottonseed oil. 
Even the very short fibers left on. the 


(August 10, 1929), | best manner possible. For every pound 
of seed cotton sent to the gin from one 
to two pounds of cotton stalks are left in _ fib - 
the field. I am not sufficiently bold to at-|Ccottonseed after ginning operations, 
tempt to estimate the amount of culls|known as cotton linters, are now taken | 
and waste in the fruit industry, but it is | off and used in the cellulose industries | 
large enough to command serious atten- | t© _be made up _ into fiber—the rayon | 
tion. Likewise, there is a big waste of | Which goes into your Sunday socks—or | herience that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
the root crops. Probably not more than | into the brilliant lacquers which have | established its Bureau of New Ideas.” ; 
50 per cent of the sweet potatoes grown | made ~ ee and our furniture This Bureau has been in existence now 
| reek of the rainbow. for over a year. During that time Penn- 
sylvania employees have sent in more 
than 2,000 suggestions. 

A gratifying percentage of the sug- 
gestions submitted have been adopted 
either in whole or in part. And all have 
| received careful consideration. 
| But the Pennsylvania Railroad be- 
lieves that the value of this innovation 
cannot be measured by the value—how- 
ever great—of the suggestions adoptéd, 
The chief benefit lies in the spirit of 
cooperation which the system fosters— 
and in the increased efficiency which ‘it 
stimulates. _ 


of life—there must be many of these 
ideas each day, still-born. 

How much does an employee know? 
About certain phases of a business he 
may know more than his employer. It 
was in the hope of tapping this hidden 
reservoir of intimate knowledge and ex- 


S. Wallace | 
Committee on 


Chairman, 


After due consideration of | 





Board which recommends that | 


| Sugar-Cane Bagasse Made 


Everybody has a stake in the research 


Sugar-vane bagasse until a few years 


Now the bagasse is 
insulating lumber’ used in 
The idea of finding farm profits in| buildim trades and in refrigeration. The | 
It was| market for this and similar materials 
enormously during the 
past few years. Wheat straw, which in 
many sections of the West is burned in 
the stack, is being made into paper and 
approved by the! fiber board which find wide uses in in- 

{dustry. Just a few days ago I read a 


apples and the poorer | 
all | = 





at their own 





expense, = ——— 
posed in Solution No. 3, or in lieu thereof, ! 
















~ How the NEW ARMOUR and COMPANY 
Aids Medical Science 


x % 


EDICAL science looks to the new Armour and Company 
M for the practical usefulness of many remarkable discoveries 
for relieving human sufferers and saving human lives. 
Various of the ductless glands in animals have proved to be a 
source of valuable serums and extractives, and Armour and Com- 
pany prepares and makes available many pharmaceuticals as by- 
products of its principal work of supplyirig meat foods. 








Thyroid glands provide a remedy for goiter. 





Pancreas glands provide insulin, used in treating diabetes. 





Pituitary glands provide a fluid, used in lessening the effect of 
shock. Suprarenalin glands provide a powerful heart stimulant. 





Pernicious anemia is treated with an extract of liver (or with 
the liver itself, used as food). 













Extract from the thymus glands of animals is used in cases of 
rickets. ' 


There are many glands from which valuable extractives are 
taken. One'of the chief obstacles to the production of these pre- 
cious by-products is the very large number of glands which must 
be obtained in fresh, wholesome condition, in order to make even 
small amounts of the various extractives. For instance, it takes 
25,000 cattle to produce a single pound of suprarenalin, and 12,000 
steers to produce one pound of posterior lobe pituitary substance. 
It takes 15,000 steers to produce one pound of pineal substance, 

Elaborate and scientific equipment is required in order to 
obtain these glands, hold them in proper condition until usable 
quantities are collected, and then put them through the processes 
of extraction. 


Armour and Company undertakes this work with the satis- 
fying knowledge that the service is second only to its principal 
work—that of providing wholesome meat foods to the public. 


kkk 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


F. EDSON WHITE, President 
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Taxation 


One-fourth Pa 
Of Tax Is Required 
“Upon Filing Return 


Exceptions Provided in Fil- 
» tag Income Statements Is 
ov» Outlined by Revenue 
Specialist. 
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; By M. L. MeMORRIS, 

Rules and Regulations Section, Bureau 
Sas of Internal Revenue. 

< With two exceptions, a taxpayer who 
files a taxable ‘return is tequired to pay 
at Teast one-quarter. of the tax liability 
at.the time the return is filed. The ex- 


ceptions: apply to withholding returns 
and returns of foreign corporations. 

The amount of tax withheld during one 
year is reported on ae returns 
whith are filed not later than March 15 
ofthe following year, and the total must 
be paid not later than June 15 of such 
féNGwing year. ‘This primarily is for the 
purpose of giving the withholding agent 
& “breathing space” within which to ad- 
justeits tax liability as shown by the re- 
tii; that is, to decrease its tax liability 
teased upon exemption certificates filed 
by nonresident aliens, in accordance with 
Pégtilations. Thus tax withheld during 
January, 1929, need not be paid until 
June 15, 1930. The withholding agent 
has the use of the amount withheld for a 
period of 18 months. 

Although the withholding agent is not 
the taxpayer and while the tax it is re- 
quired to withhold is the tax of another 
person, the withholding agent is liable 
under section 144 (c) of the revenue act 
of 1928 for the tax. This is true of the 
tax actually deducted, or the tax paid by 
the withholding agent out of its own 
funds in fulfillment of its tax-free cove- 
nant made with its bondholders. 


ids Act Makes Exception. 


The other exception, returns of for- 
eign corporations, is new under the reve- 
nue’ act of 1928. Heretofore, for the 
purpose of filing returns and paying the 
tax, foreign corporations were divided 
into two classes—resident’ foreign cor- 
porations and nonresident foreign cor- 
porations. -A resident foreign corpora- 
tion, like a domestic corporation, was 
required to file its return on or before 
March 15, or, in the case of corporations 
filing on a fiscal-year basis, on or before 
the 15th day of the third month follow- 
ing the clése of its fiscal year. A non- 
resident foreign corporation was re- 
quited to file its return not later than 
June 15, or, if. filing on the fiscal-year 
basis, not later than the 15th day of 
the sixth month following the close of 
its-taxable year. 

A resident foreign corporation had 
to pay at least one-quarter of its tax 
either on or before Mareh 15. or on or 
before the 15th day of the third month 
following the close of its fiscal year, 
depending upon whether the return was 
filet on a calendar-year or fiscal-year 
basis. A nonresident foreign corpora- 
tioft had to pay at least one-quarter of 
its tax on or before June 15, or on or 
before the 15th day of the sixth month 
following the close of its fiscal year. 


rete Could Get Extension. 


To be sure, the resident foreign cor- 
poration could obtain an extension of 
time up to and including the 1t5h day 
of the sixth month following the close 
of its taxable year, but it had to pay 
for that privilege in interest at the rate 
of 6 per cent per annum on the first in- 
stallment of tax from the original due 
date until paid. 

Under the revenue act of 1928 the 
time for filing returns of foreign cor- 
porations is the same as under the rev- 
enue act of 1926. Again, for the pur- 
pose of filing returns, foreign corpora- 
tions are divided into two classes—resi- 
dent foreign corporations and _ non- 
resident foreign corporations. Under 
section 53(a) a resident foreign cor- 

oration files its returns on or before 

arch 15, or on or before the 15th day 
of the third month following the close 
of its fiscal year, while under section 
235 a nonresident foreign corporation 
files its returns either on oy before June 
15, or on or before the 15th day of the 
sixth month following the close of its 
fiscal year. 

But in paying the tax the revenue act 
of 1928 makes no distinction between 
resident foreign corporations and non- 
resident foreign corporations. Under sec- 
tion 236 a foreign corporation pays its 
tax on or before June 15 or on or before 


the 15th day of the sixth month following | 


the close of its fiscal year. Consequently 
a resident foreign corporation which 
files its returns March 15 is required to 
pay no tax until June 15. 

A resident foreign corporation, ac- 
cording to article 403 of Regulations 74, 
may obtain an extension of time for fil- 
ing its returns up to and including the 
15th day of the sixth month following 
the close of its taxable year, but in tak- 
ing advantage of such extension is not 
required to pay interest for such privi- 
lege, as o tax is due until June 15 or 
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yment Property Sale for Collection of Tax _ | 
| Enjoined During Adjustment of Levy 


Irreparable Damage Found 


Proposed Action by Government, 


| TRINACIA REAL ESTATE ComMPANY, INC., 
COMPLAINANT, V. JESSE W. 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE; 
Lutat SALVo v. SAME; ANTONIO FAL- 
CONR V. SAME. District Court FoR THE 
NortHern District or NEw York. 


A temporary injunction was granted 


by the court in this proceeding restrain- | 


ing the defendant collector from selling 
certain property for the purpose of col- 
lecting a delinquem tax. 

The collector had levied a jeopardy as- 
sessment against the complainants in 


‘this action, who were transferees of the | 


property in question which had been held 
by an individual and his wife. The trans- 
feror of the property, the original de- 
linquent taxpayer, owned the property 
as a tenant in common with his wife. 

It was the opinion of the court that 
the statute which prevented the use of 
an injunction tv restrain tax collections 
was not applicable here because of ex- | 
traordinary c'reumstances. The coin-| 
plainants were able to show that the | 
property was about to be sold at a price 
representing a .acrifice of value and 
that irreparable damage, therefore, was 
about to be done, For these reasons, to- 
gether with tie added fact that not 
more than half of the property was 
liable for the’ tax under the 
tance of the title. the court ruled that 
‘an injunction to stay the sale was al- 
lowable. 

Rocco R. Calli (Roscoe Irwin, of coun- 
sel). for the complainant:; Oliver 
Burden (B. Fitch Tompkins, of coun- 
sel), for the defendant. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by District 
Bryant, follows: 

There are two matters before the 
court for determination, viz.: The mo- 
tions for injunctions pendente 


in each suit and the motions of defend- 
ant to disiniss the bills. The facts are 
such that the motions in the three suits 
may be considered together. The facts, 
as shown by the complaints, may be 
summarized as follows: 

On January 27, 1928, Josephine Fal- 


cone and Mary Falcone, as tenants in|ajjowed 60 days, (not counting Sunday | 


common, conveyed to Trinacia Real Es- 
tate Company, Inc., the real estate de- 
scribed in the bill of complaint. The 
| deeds’ were duly recorded. They recite a 
good and valuable consideration and for 
all purposes of the motions it must be 
assumed the Company became the bona 
fide purchaser of the properties de- 
scribed. At the time of the conveyance 
there were no liens on file against any of 
the parcels. The former owners of this 
real estate were Joseph Falcone and 
Salvator Falcone. 


Company Delivered 
Bonds and Mortgages 


On August 18, 1925, they, as tenants 
in common, conveyed the real estate in 
question to the said Johephine Falcone 
'and Mary. Falcone by deed which was 
duly recorded. At the time of the sale 
of the said parcels by the said Josephine 
|Faleone and Mary Falcone to Trinacia 
Real Estate Company, Inc., January 27, 
1928, the said Trinacia Real Estate 
Company, Inc., made, executed and de- 
livered to the said Josephine Falcone 
and Mary Falcone four bonds and four 
| purchase money mortgages, one for the 
sum of $2,000, one for the sum of $4,000, 
jone for the sum of $2,000, and another 
|for the sum of $12,000. On January 27, 
1928, Josephine Falcone and Mary Fal- 
cone, for value, sold and assigned three 
of said bonds and mortgages, viz.: one 
for $2,000, one for $4,000 and one for 
$2,000, to Luigi Salvo, complaint in one 
of the suits, and for value, sold and as- 
signed the fourth mortgage, the one for 
$12,000, to Antonio Falcone, the com- 
plainant_in one of the suits. Mary Fal- 
cone, one of the grantors, is the wife of 
Joseph Falcone. 


Property Was Seized 
By Deputy Collector 


On or about March 29, 1928, the 
United States Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, by letter, gave notice to Joseph 
Falcone and wife of the assessment of 
$12,092.39 for tax, penalty and interest 
ifor the year 1926. From this assess- 
ment the said Falcone and wife appéaled 
to the United States Board of Tax Ap- 
peals, which appeal was pending and 
|}undetermined at the time of the sub- 
|mission of these motions, and the court 





the 15th day of the sixth month follow- | 


ing the close of its fiscal year. 


Decisions 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


Promulgated Aug. 13, 1929. 


Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues, Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 

*Americun Machine Com- 
pany, Docket No. 4 


& Foundry 
2280. 


1. Jurisdiction.—The Commissioner has | 


no authority under section 280, Revenue 
Act of 1926, to determine or assess a lia- 
bility against a transferee of property 
of a taxpayer for munitions taxes im- 
posed on the taxpayer by section 301(1) 
revenue act of 1926. 

2. Idem.—In proceedings under section 
280. Revenue Act of 1926, the jurisdic- 
tion of the Board is measured by that 
of the Commissioner, and where the Com- 


misstoner has no power to act under said. 


section, the Board has no jurisdiction, 


—— eam 
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and home again— 


ALL IN 17 DAYS? 


‘The new idea for the tired business 
man is a 17-day trip to Europe. 


The tang of the sea. delicious food, 
deck sports—and four fascinating 
days in London or Paris. 


Sail on the Majesti.; the world's 
largest ship, or the popular Olympie. 
Or if time is less pressing, the 
Homeric, Belgenland, Minne- 
waska or Minnetonka. Rates to 
suit every purse and plan. 

Weekly Satlings 
No. 1 Broadway, New York, or 
uny authorized steamship agent. 
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Foreign Corporations 


CLARKE,| has yet been changed. 
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to Be Likely to Result From) 


a 


| 
Library-Index and File Cards 


jhas not any knowledge that this status 

The papers in 
| the case do not state the nature of the 
assessment, but from all facts and cir- 
cumstances it seems safe to assume that 
| the Cominissioner made a jeopardy as- | 
| sessment. 

On June 28, 1928, a Deputy Collector 
jin and for said 21st Distiict caused to be 
; served upon the complainant in each of 
| the three suits a papér, which, in sub- 
|stance, stated that by vittue of war- 
jrants of -distraint issued to him by the 
| Collector of Internal Revenue of the 2ist 
District of New York against each of | 
said complainants he had levied and | 
seized the property in said paper de- 
scribed, which are the parcels of real es- 
tate described in the deeds above mén- 
tioned and in addition to said real estate 
the four mortgages above mentioned, 
and that he would sell the same at public 
sale on July 24, 1928. 


INJUNCTIONS: Collections by Dist 
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disposition of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 


1922, deficiency, $2,355.81; penalty, 
| $588.95; interest, $656.04; total, $3,600.80. 
11928, deficiency, $411.90; penalty, 


‘AUGUST 14, 1929 


Injunctions 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


usually employed in libraries, 


approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


raint and Sale: Stay of Sale: Collections 


from Transferees: Titles: Section 3224, R. S.: 1928 Act.—Where the tax- 
ing authorities levied a tax under a jeopardy assessment against an individ- 
uals transferees and seized property which had been transferred by the 
delinquent taxpayer and his wife who had held as tenants in common, and 
the taxing authorities sought to sell the transferred property at forced sale, 
held: An injunction against such sale should b>» allowed because it was shown 
that irreparable damage was about to be done and the transferors were en- 
titled to have collection by sale of the property stayed pending adjudication 
of the assessment.—Trinacia Real Estate Co., Inc.,.et al. v. Clarke, Collector. 
(District Court for the Northern District of New York.)—Yearly Index Page 
August M, 1929. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will he cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue aa a precedent in the 


from regulations of Commissioner of 


|279(a) of the Revenue Act of 1926 so 
| that the prohibition contained in Sectior 
274(a) of said act does not apply. 


circum- | 


The paper further stated, “this levy is 
made on account of incomé tax assessed 
against each of you as transferors of 
Joseph Falcone and wife, each in the 
amount of $112,178.17 and penalties due 
for the year 1926, viz.: 

Penalty, $72.249:10; 
interest, $3.790.60. 

Notice of sale under said alleged levy 
was duly advertised. 


tax, $36,138.47; 


$102.98; interest, $88.48; total, $603.36, | (Salikoff v. McCaughn, 24 Fed. 2d 434). 
| 1926, deficiency, $9,284.02; penalty, $2,-| Section 3224 Revised Statutes, how- 
| $21.01; interest, $487.36; total, $12,092.39, | ever, does not prevent an injunction in a 
| Total deficiencies, $12,181.48; total penal-|case apparently within its terms in which 
ities, $3,045.38; total interest, $1,275.80;|Some extraordinary and entirely excep- 


total amounts, $16,502.66.” 


Thereafter and on July 19, 1928, each 
of the complainants filed a complaint in 
jequity setting forth the facts above 


stated together with allegations tending | 


-| the following form: 


Judge | 


lite | 
brought before the court by complaints | 


On or about June 25, 1928, each of the |to show irreparable injury and praying, 
above named complainants received from |among other things, that pending the 
the Commissioner of Internai Revenue | determination of the suit the defendant 
a letter, bearing date June 23, 1928, in| be restrained from proceeding with said 
jsale. On July 20th restraining orders 

“In accordance with the provisions of | were issued returnable July 30th which, 
Section 279(a) of the Revenue Act of | by consent, were adjourned until August 
1926, there has been assessed against | 10, 1928. At that time defendant moved 
you income tax, penalty and interest |for dismissal of each of the complaints 
amounting to $16,502.66 for the taxable|upon the grounds that the court had no 
years 1920 to 1926, inclusive, as_trans-/| jurisdiction over the subject matter or 
feree of the assets of Joseph Falcone|the person of the defendant; that each 
and wife, 1623 Mohawk Street, Utica,|complainant has a complete and adequate 
Néw York, under Section 280 of the|remedy at law; and that the complaints 


| Revenue Act of 1926, the details of which 
jare set forth in the attached statement. 


| Given 60 Days 


To Contest Action 
; “In accordance with the provisions of 


Section 274(a) of the same Act, you are 


jas the 60th day) from the date of the 
mailing of this letter, within which to 
file a petition with the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals contésting in 
| whole or in part the correctness of this 
| determination.” 

The first part of the attached state- 
ment reads as follows: 


“As provided in Section 280 of the! 


| Revenue Act of 1926, there has been as- 
| sessed against you the amount of $16,- 
|502.66 in taxes, penalties and interest, 


constituting your liability as a trans- | 


feree of the assets of Joseph Falcone 
and wife, 1623 Mohawk Street, Utica, 
| New York, for unpaid income taxes, pen- 
alties and interest in the amount of $16,- 
| 502.66 assessed against Joseph Falcone 
and wife for the years 1921 to 1926, in- 


clusive, as shown in the following state- | 


ment: 
1921, 
$32.44; 


deficiency, $129.75; 


ESSEX 


cost. 


‘that excepts no car— 


ease and economy— 


in proven VALUE 





‘With its open challenge, 


—with its 24% greater 
power — greater beauty, 
adult-size capacity, riding 


— Essex establishes also 
an ose ere 


Essex offers standard 
fine car equipment, fo» 
merly indentified only 


|do not show irreparable injury has been 
| or will be sustained by any complainant. 
Argument upon applications for injunc- 
| tion pendente lite and motions to dismiss 
were made and briefs submitted at later 
dates. 


Collection of Tax 
|May Be Restrained 


j 


| The first question to be considered is | 
| whether these are suits in violation of | 


| Section 3224 of the Revised Statutes or 


Section 604 of the Internal Revenue Act} 
Manifestly, Section 604 of the | 
{1928 Revenue Act broadens the inhibi- | 


of 1928. 


tions set forth in Section 3224 of the 
Revised Statutes so that they cover suits 


for the purpose of restraining the assess- | 


jment or collection of a tax against a 
transferee the same as against a tax- 
|payer, even though the law imposing 
{such tax against the transferee is un- 
constitutional, (Felland v. Wilkinson, 
jete., U. S. D. C. for the Western Dis- 
|trict of Wisconsin decision, reported in 
| Internal Revenue Bulletin, Vol. 8, No. 16.) 
It also clearly appears that the tax 
|claim was assessed against the com- 


penalty,|plainants as a jeopardy assessment and | 
interest, $43.92; total, $206.11.'the protedure is governéd by - Section! 


|tional circumstances make its provisions 
inapplicable. 
S. 122-126; 
| 44-62.) 


Hill v. Wallace, 259 U. S. 


|extended to cover Section 604 of the In- 
| ternal Revenue Act of 1928. These seem 
|to be cases “‘with such extraordinary and 


exceptional circumstances” that the pro- | 


visions of the limiting sections do noi 
apply. 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue | 


jhas assessed $16,506.22 and on that as- 
sessment the Collector of Internal Reve- 
nué attempts to collect $112,178.17 
|through sale of property, only a part of 
which at best can be said to have beer 
received from the taxpayer. 

While the collector, in most casés, is a 
| discretionless officer and in the perform: 
ance of his duties has the rght to rely 
| upon all of the provisions of the statute 
jfor his protection, yet he cannot with 
|the sanction of law sell propeity under 
|distraint proceedings for the purpose of 
collecting or attempting to collect an 
amount apparently never assessed as a 


tax and then seek protection under the | 


limitations provided against interfering 


One-half of Property 
Exempt From Lien 


It must also be borhe in mind that the 
complainants obtaitied title to the prop- 
|erty seized from tenants in common, only 
jone. of whom is claimed to be a tax- 
|payer. It seems apparent that an un: 
| divided one-half of the property seized is 
jexempt from any alleged lien. Section 
| 8224 R. S. does not prevent the granting 
}of an injunction against a sale ufdé: 
jdistraint proceedings of property owned 
| by a person other than a taxpayer (Long 
|v. Rasmussen, 281 Fed. 236). Manifestiy 
| Section 604 of the 1928 Rvenue Act doer 
inot prevent an injunction against sale 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 6.) 


THE 


with costly cars—avail- 
able, only at extra cost 
on cars of Essex price. 


At no extra cost— these 
features include: 4 Hy- 
draulic shock absorbers— 
Starter and electric gauge 
for fuel and oil on dash— 
Radiator shutters for heat 
control— Adjustable séats, 
front and rear— All bright 
parts chromium-plated — 
saddle lamps—controls on 
steering wheel — electro- 
lock — New type double- 
action 4-wheel brakes 
uniformly effective in all 
weather—Patented Super- 
Six advantages eliminat- 
ing vibration. 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Challenging Variety zt our Color Show 


OME see at our Color 
Show the beauty and 
variety of color which 
Essex offers at no extra 


A Wide Choice of Color 
AT NO EXTRA COST 
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"le HM, C. Purchase Plan offers 
the lowest terms available. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


(Dodge v. Brady, 240 U.! 


This same rule or exception must be, 


with an officer in the collection of a tax. | 
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+. + and more for your money, 
always: radio when you throw 
a switch — icé-water when you 
press a valve—the morning 
paper under your doora good 
library at your disposal — a 
reading lamp at your bed-head 
— your own private bath — 
all these things — whatever the 
price of your room—at no 
added cost. 

Restaurants, from lunchscouns 
ter or cafeteria to formal, a la 
carte dining rooms, in each 
hotel. 


Fixed rates are posted it every 
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Winter Wheat Crop 
Of Canada Forecast 
As Above 1928 Total 


Condition of Spring Grain Is 
Far Below That of Last 
Year; Larger Russian 
Harvest Predicted. 


Canada’s 1929 winter wheat crop will 
approximate 24,476,000 bushels, 4,422,- 
000 bushels more than the winter crop 
produced in 1928, according to a state- 
. ment made public August 13 by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, following the re- 
ceipt of a report from the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, at Ottawa. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: : 

“The production of winter wheat in 
1928 was estimated at 20,054,000 bushels, 
when it represented about 4 per cent of 
the total crop. Th total wheat produc- 
tion in 1928 was 533,572,000 bushels. No 
estimate of spring wheat production has 
been issued but the official report of the 
condition of spring wheat as of July 31 
was 66 per cent of average against 88 
per cent as of June 30 and 107 per cent 
as of July 31, 1928. The estimate of the 
1929 acreage has been revised and is 
now placed at 25,463,000 acres, of which 
24,543,000 acres are spring and 920,000 
acres winter. 

Estimate for Winter Rye. ‘ 

“The first estimate of 1929 production 
of winter rye is 10,424,000 bushels 
against 10,378,000 bushels in 1928. Total 
rye production in 1928 was 14,618,000 
bushels. The 1929 barley acreage is 
now placed at 5,903,000 acres against 
4,881,000 acres in 1928. The condition 
as of July 31 was 69 per cent of average 
against 92 per cent as of June 30 and 
101 per cent as of July 31, 1928. The 
oats acreage is estimated at 12,677,000 
acres, against 13,137,000 acres in_ 1928. 
The condition as of July 31 was 73 per 
cent of average against 92 per cent as 
of June 30 and 101 per cent as of July 
31, 1928. 

“The acreage devoted to flaxseed 
shows an increase, being estimated at 
384,900 acres against 378,000 acres in 
1928. In 1924 the flaxseed acreage was 

_ estimated at 1,277,000 acres but since 
that time has been steadily decreasing. 
The present year is the only year since 
1924 when acreage has shown an in- 
crease over the previous year. The con- 
dition of flaxseed as of July 31 was 65 
per cent of average against 98 per cent 
as of July 31, 1928.” 

Russian Crops are Larger. 3 

Russian grain crop conditions indicate 
that the prospects this season are some- 
what better than last year, according toa 
cable from the Acting Agricultural Com- 
missioner at Berlin, O. L. Dawson, ta the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The 
Department’s statement, issued August 
13, follows in full text; 

Estimates for the important southern 
producing regions of Ukraine, North 
Caucasus and Crimea are from 8 to 9 per 
cent above last year. July rainfall, while 
regarded as favorable for spring crops 
in: Ukraine, resulted, however, In a mois- 
ture content in the winter grain whic 
is probably above normal. Durirfg the 
week ended August 8, however, the 
weather was dry and warm in the south- 
ern part of European Russia. There was 
some rain in the central and northern 
sections during the first part of the week, 
but an improvement was recorded later 
in. the week. 

Many reports indicate difficulties in the 
harvesting, threshing and procuring op- 
erations as a result of a shortage of ag- 
ricultural machinery and transportation 
and storing facilities. A large quantity 
of grain is reported as stored’ unpro- 
tected in the fields, The Soviet authori- 
ties are pushing the preparations for the 
autumn sowing campaign and plan an in- 
crease of acreage, especially in the so- 
cialistic agricultural sector (state and 
cooperative farms), but it is feared that 
the execution of the plan is endangered 
by the shortage of draft cattle and ag- 
ricultural machinery. 


Weekly Increase Shown 
In Shipments of Grain 


American grain exports during the 
week ended August 10, showed a decrease 
over the same period of last year but 
an increase over the preceding week, the 
Department of Commerce announced Au- 
gust 13. During the week ended Augugt 
10, 3,799,000 bushels of grain were ex- 


The Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, on August 13 issued 
the following report.on cottonseed and 


cottonseed products for the United 
States: 


Cottonseed received at mills * August 
1, 1928, to July 31, 1929, 5,082,051 tons; 
1928, 4,586,705 tons. Crushed (same pe- 
riod) 1929, 5,058,744; 1928, 


Aug. 1. 
Crude oil (Ibs.), 1928-29 .... 


Crude oif (ibs.), 1927-28 _... 
Refined oil (lbs.), 1928-29 
Refined oil (lbs.), 1927-28 . ‘ 
Cade and meal (tons), 1928-29 .. 
Cake and meal (tons), 1927-28 .. 
Hulls (tons), 1928-29 
Hulls (tons), 1927-28 
Linters (running bales), 
Linters (running bales), 
Hull fiber (500-lb. bales), 
Hull fiber (500-Ib. bales), 
Grabbots, motes, etc. 
bales), 1928-29 ......... 
Grabbots, motes, etc. 
DAIGB), DOMECES cc ccccces 


16,296,64 


44251. 
1928-29 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1927-28 
(500-lb, 


(500-1b. 


1, 1928, and July 31, 1929, respectively. 
facturing establishments and 10,166,451 and 


| spectively. 


Oil crude (lbs.) 

Oil refined (Ibs.) ........ 
Cake and meal (tons of 2,000 lbs.) 
Linters (Funning bales) ............... 


4,654,017 + ——_ 
On Hand 
. *20,350,682 


$35,993,223 
. 378,612,700 
32,648 
63,632 
29,291 
43,994 
46,17 

2.775 
21,930 
1,903 


1,842 


Exports of cottonseed products for 11 months ended June 30: 
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Cottonseed >» 


Greater Volume of Cottonseed Handled | Assessment of Duty | 
In 1928-29 Than in Previous Season On Jewelry Boxes 


Movement to Mills and Tonnage Crushed Show Increases | 
Over Same Period of Operation in 1927-28. | 


| 
| 
tons. On hand at mills, July 31, 1929, | 
41,340 tons; 1928, 21,972 tons. | 
*Includes seed destroyed at mills but 
not 21,972 tons and 89,784 tons on hand 
August 1, nor 110,985 tons and 81,156 | 
tons reshipped for 1929 and 1928 re- | 
spectively. 
Cottonseed products manufactured, | 
shipped out and on hand: 


Shipped out 
Aug. 1 to 
July 81. 

1,606,378,721 

1,468,065,734 


Produced 

Aug. 1 to 

July 31. 
1,603,352,111 
1 1,476,609,401 
£1,457,864,507 
1,311,509,019 
2,280,894 
2,093,354 
1,367,325 
1,320,066 
1,084,644 
875,121 
79,363 
79,398 


On hand 
July 31. 

*19,094,374 
20,350,682 
4338,319,698 
: 335,993,223 
232,628 80,914 
124,338 32,648 
g 65,434 
‘ 29,291 
74,640 
43,994 
1,848 
2,775 


2 
2 
1 
5 1 
1 


7 
98,553 
51,407 


44,490 8,820 


41,914 41,853 1,903 


"Includes 3,093,476 and 3,967,860 pounds held by refining and manufacturing estab- 
lishments and 3,290,652 and 4,186,570 pounds in transit to refiners and consumers August 
FIncludes 7,594,021 and 5,506,926 pounds held by 
refiners, brokers, agents and warehousemen at places other than refineries and manu- 


9,727,216 pounds in transit to manufacturers 


|of lard substitute, oleomargarine, soap, etc., August 1, 1928, and July 31, 1929, re- 
¢Produced from 1,585,847,921 pounds of crude oil. 


1929. 
20,525,115 
8,109,387 
286,264 
176,728 


1828. 
48,228,618 
9,661,386 | 
309,093 
182,835 








Exports of Chemicals 


Increase of \13 Per Cent 
Noted as Compared With 
Six Months in 1928. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


seven-tenths of the total, or $9,769,000 
(678,900 barrels), was comprised of 
rosin, of which $8,524,000 (588,500 bar- 
rels) was gum rosin. Although nearly 
all the regularly large customers for 
rosin bought in somewhat greater 
amounts, the change of particular inter- 
est was the shipment of $735,000 (49,700 
barrels) to Soviet Russia. All the major 
markets for spirits of. turpentine took 
more this year, increasing the total to 
$3,341,700 (6,144,000 gallons). 

Nearly one-fourth more gums and 
resins were imported into the United 
States than during the first half of last 
year, or a total of $20,045,000 for the 
first half of the current year. Varnish 
gums rose 39.per cent in value, from 
$8,182,600 (40,434,000 pounds) to $11,- 
407,000 (54,305,000 pounds). After the 
somewhat lessened amounts of shellac 
imported last year, when the price was 
high, receipts of this commodity mounted 
to $6,920,000 (18,186,000 pounds) and of 
lac to $1,224,000 (3,946,900 pounds). 

Of .the -other gums_ purchased - from 
abroad, camphor stands out with an in- 
crease to a total 70 per cent above the 
amount received last year. Imports of 
refined and synthetic camphor were ex- 
ceptionally large, more than two and 
one-half times last year’s figure. Im- 
ports of camphor follow: Natural crude 
rose from $872,800 (2,282,700 pounds) to 
$1,114,500 (2,982,000 pounds); natural re- 
fined from $304,200 (623,000 pounds) to 
$584,300 (1,110,600 pounds); and syn- 
thetic from $279,500 (766,900 pounds) to 
$754,800 (2,166,400 pounds). 

Drug Exports Increase. 

About one-third more of crude drugs 
was shipped out of the country the cur- 
rent ‘half year, or $2,019,000, while one- 
tenth less was entered, or $4,902,000. 
Ginseng still accounted for the bulk of 
the export trade, or $1,583,000 (135,900 
pounds). In the import trade cinchona 
bark improved to $368,200 (1,356,600 
pounds), but the falling off of neariy 
one-half in imports of pyrethrum flow- 
ers, from $1,944,000 (7,888,000 pounds) 
to $1,027,500 (3,701,000 pounds), was the 
most notable change in the group. 

Both exports and imports of essential 
oils indicate a greater activity in the 
American essential-oil industry. Foreign 








Gained for Half Year 


ported against 4,405,000 bushels for the | sales of these commodities expanded 50 
same period last year, while during the| per cent to a total of $1,340,000. Pep- 
week of August 3, 1929, the exports | permint oil still holds first place in ex- 
amounted to 2,719,000 bushels. Total| ports, with a trade of $400,000 (109,200 
grain exports from July 1 to August 10| pounds), shipped primarily to the United 
of this year show an increase over the| Kingdom, France, Germany, Canada and 
same period last year. From July 1 to| Australia, with Argentina having con- 
August 10, 1929, 16,629,000 bushels of | siderably increased its consumption. 
grain were exported and during the same| Much progress in the American orange- 
period last year 12,949,000 bushels were [oil industry has been made during the 
exported. past few years, not only in increasing 
Canadian grain in transit cleared from | domestic production, but also in expand- 
United States Atlantic ports showed an|ing exports, especially to. Europe, dur- 
increase over the preceeding week but a|ing the first half of this year, exports 
decrease over the same period a year | reached $130,400 (35,000 pounds), nearly 
ago. For the week of August 10, the| one-half of which was destined for the 


gain in transit amounted to 1,243,000 
bushels, for the week ended August 11, 
1928, 1,975,000, and for the week ended 
August 3, 1929, 908,000 bushels. 
American rice exports decreased from 
8,586,000 pounds during the week of Au- 
gust 3 to 2,355,000 pounds during the 
week of August 10, the report showed. 


Notation Used on Thread 
Are to Be Discontinued 


The brand names “Nusilk,” ‘“Sewinsil” | 
and “Silkron,”? hitherto used in connec- 
tion with the advertising of three grades 
of yarns and threads composed of ma- 
terial other than silk, will be discontin- 
ued, the manufacturer having signed a 
stipulation with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to this effect, according to a} 
statement issued by the Commission Au- | 
gust 13. ; 

The corporation manufacturing the 
thread also agreed to discontinue such 
names alone, or in combination with other 
words, or labels attached to spools con-| 
taining such thread, or in printed mat- 


United Kingdom. France also appeared 


as one of the leading consumers, with 
three-tenths of the total, notwithstand- 
|ing its nearness to the world center of 
| the citrus-oils industry, Italy and Spain. 


Figures on Pine Oil. 


For the first time statistics are also 
available on exports of pine oil. Out 
of total shipments reaching $129,000 
(2,043,000 pounds) The Netherlands teok 
30 per cent, Canada 13 per cent, and Ger- 
|many 10 per cent, and the remainder 
| was sold rather generally throughout ali 
| regions, especially in Central and South 
America. 
alone 
worth, 


One-fifth more essential oils was im- 
ported the current half year than during 
last year, or a total of $4,162,000. Cas- 
sia and cinnamon oils, lavender, sandal- 
wood, and miscellaneous oils were re- 
ceived in larger amounts, but the real 
change occurred in the much higher 
values of lemon and orange oils imported 
while quantities actually declined, sig- 
nifying a decidedly sharp rise in price 
of the imported oil. Lemon oil dropped 
from 377,700 pounds in January-June, 
1929, while the value rose from $747,600 
to $880,300; orange oil fell from 128,300 
pounds to 118,500 pounds, and values 
advanced from $401,900 to $575,200. 


All countries purchased more sulphur 
this year, contributing to the increase of 
$1,980,000 (79,400 tons) and raising the 
total to $8,262,600 (400,200 tons) in 1929, 
Although imports of pyrites were excep- 
tionally high and reached a peak figure 
in 1928, the large amounts being im- 
ported continued until during the current 
six months $705,200 (235,900 tons) en- 
tered the United States. 


Coal-tar Exports Heavier. 


Exports of coal-tar products, amount- 
ing to $9,100,000, were one-third greater 
than last year, while at the same time 
imports of $11,800,000 were 5 per cent 
less. That American manufacturers have 
somewhat stemmed the inflow of tre- 
mendous- amounts of creosote oil, by 
establishing more plants and producing 
in greater amounts to help take care of 
the ever-increasing demand for this com- 
|modity, is evident from the falling off 
of 15 per cent in imports from 45,547,500 
gallons to 38,976,600 gallons. However, 
perhaps tle most noticeable change was 
the consequent drop in price, since the 
values declined 36 per cent from $7,679,- 
000 to $4,923,000. 

Both exports and imports of coal-tar 
colors, dyes, and stains showed much 
progress, with exports of $3,847,000 
worth, 82 per cent greater; while im- 
ports of $4,782,000 were 44 per cent 
more than during the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year. Exports were 18,269,- 
000 pounds and, imports 4,177,000 
pounds. As is true genezally, imports 
continued “to be of the higher-priced spe- 
cialty dyes and exports of the bulk dyes, 
indigo, and sulphur colors. However, 
this high figure of general imports does 
not indicate an immediate consumption 
by American industry, since on May 31 
the amount of dyes remaining in bonded 
warehouse in New York was large, 1,- 
060,000 pounds. 

Menthol Prices Rise. 

Exports of medicinal, pharmaceutical, 
and toilet preparations continued the up- 
ward trend to $10,800,000 for medicinals 
and $7,900,000 for soaps and toilet prep- 
arations, and were still two and one-half 
times as much as imports. 

The United States continues to be an 








purchased more than _ $20,000 

















Exports for First Six 


Mouths of 1928 


Larger Than Total for Period Last Year 


Shipments Abroad and Imports for Month of June Also 
Are Greater Than Figures Recorded in 1928. 


The values of exports of merchandise 
from the United States in June, 1929, 
totaled $393,241,012, compared with $388,- 
661,079 for that month last year, ac- 


cording to figures made public by the 
Department of Commerce, This brought 


Month of J 
1928. 
Europe severteeeeeee ss .9161,679,208 
North America ............ 118,809,731 
South America ............ 38,999,174 
Asia .% 48,297,360 
Oceania . 15,429,804 
Africa 


Exports. 





ter on the cofitainers in which such 
thread is displayed to the public, the 
statement said, 


Additional News of Com- 
merce will be found on 
Page 6. | 


| 


| North 


. .$388,661,079 


Tatahiics dik cr¥sikee oh 


Imports. 
Europe oe a -ae atae 
America™....... 
South America 


$95,531,857 
73,905,099 
51,102,385 
84,004,870 
3,292,542 
9,471,959 


Asia RPS 

Oceania ...crsssceee 

Afriom ....cecnseccese 
Total .. .$817,248,712 


$153,988,348 


10,545,802 Y 12,288,731 


$393,241,012 


$106,435,043 


$353,408,604 


the total value for the first six months 
lof 1929 up to $2,623,244,521, compared 
with a value of $2,377,988,227 in the same 
period in 1928. Following is the full text 
of the statement issued in tabular form 
giving comparisons for June and for the 
six-month period ended with June: 


une, / 


Six months ended June, 
1929. 


1928, 1929. 
$1,098,278,228 $1,120,148,503 
628,128,649 724,823,203 
217,562,195 288,189,220 
295,059,621 826,018,320 
84,008,734 96,867,372 
54,955,800 67,197,903 


115,606,901 
49,690,091 
45,741,668 
15,925,273 


$2,377,988,227 


$2,623,244,521 


$601,724, 896 
489,560,009 
302,126,141 
612,031,348 

31,596,881 
48,892,650 


--$655,410,914 
522,413,966 
344,379,357 
666,155,024 

35,377,800 
62,616,360 


$2,286,353,49) 


81,898,460 
50,739,570 
102,144,915 
5,702,889 
6,487,727 


$2,085,931,925 


In this latter region Chile | P 


1 Cold 


| 
| 


Found to Be Proper 


Customs Court Rules Cotton 
Rags for Wiping Ma- 
chinery Take Rate of 
60 Per Cent. 


New York, August 13.—Overruling a 
protest of: Coleman E. Adler, of New 
Orleans, the United States Customs 
Court has just ruled that certain so- 
called jewelry display boxes, silk being 
the component material of chief value, 
were correctly taxed by the collector at 
60 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
1211, tariff act of 1922. 

Claim was made by the New Orleans 
concern for duty at 50 per cent, under 
paragraph 919, Judge Tilson ruled that 
the higher duty must prevail as to these 
boxes. (Protest 208610-G-8434.) 


Lower Rate Applied to Rags. 


In another decision, sustaining protests 
of B. R. Anderson & Company et al., of 
Seattle, the Court found that old cotton 
rags, laundered and imported with 
hooks, eyes, buttons, etc., removed, ready 
for use In wiping machinery, etc., are 
more properly dutiable at five per cent 
ad valorem, under paragraph 901 as cot- 
ton waste, than at 10 per cent ad valo- 
rem, under paragraph 1457, as waste, 
not specially provided for. Justice Cline 
wrote the opinion in this case. (Protests 
216190-G-8815, etc.) 


Wearing Apparel Classified. 


Granting claims of the L. P. Hollander | 
Company and the American Express 
Company, of Boston, the Court found 
that knit wool wearing apparel, in imi- 
tation of lace, taxed by the collector at 
90 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
1430, should have been assessed at only 
45 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 1114, act of 
1922, as knit wearing apparel, not spe- 
cially provided for. (Protests 148210-G, 
etc.) 











important importer of menthol. During 
the current half year this commodity 
recorded a sharp rise in price; quantity 
dropped from 146,900 pounds to 140,700 
ounds, while values advanced from 
$515,000 to $620,650. 

Imports of the commodities of this 
group made much greater proportionate! 
gains than the exports, in accordance 
with the tendency during the past few 
months to puzchase appreciably greater 
amounts of the prepared goods. 

To be continued in the issue of | 

August 15. 


Steady Growth Is Shown 
In Helium Production 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

duction costs have been brought down to 
| approximately 2 cents per cubic foot. 

| _No other nation is able to provide its 
dirigibles with this rare, noninflammable 
| gas, it is pointed out, because supplies 
|of helium-bearing gases in magnitude 
} 
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Stocks of Meat Held in Cold Storage 
On August I Exceed Holdings in 1928 


Frozen Poultry Also Stored 


Than at Corresponding Time Last Year. 


Stocks of frozen and cured meats in 
cold storage warehouses and meat pack- 
ing establishments on August 1 were es- 
timated at 944,366,000 pounds, compared 
with 917,059,000 pounds on August 1, 
1928, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture, an- 
nounced August 13. 

Cold storage holdings of creamery but- 
ter were estimated at 151,614,000 pounds, 
as compared with 120,437,000 pounds in 
1928. The total of frozen eggs was 
placed at 91,525,000 pounds, compared 
with 81,670,000 pounds on August 1, 


| 1928, 


Cold storage holdings of frozen poul- 
try was estimated at 40,900,000 pounds, 
compared with 40,395,000 pounds in 1928. 


The full text of the statement follows: 

The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows the 
following stocks of frozen and cured 
meats, ificluding lard, in cold storage 
warehouses and meat packing establish- 
ments on August 1, 1929: 

Total meats, 944,366,000 pounds compared 
with 917,059,000 pounds August 1, 1928 and 
a five-year average of 866,053,000 pounds. 

Frozen beef, 31,083,000 pounds compared 
with 18,896,000 pounds August 1, 1928 and 
a five-year average of 23,472,000 pounds. 

Frozen pork, 229,930,000 pounds. com- 
pared with 245,714,000 pounds August 1, 
1928 and a five-year average of 177,882,000 
pounds. 

Frozen lamb and mutton, 2,633,000 pounds 
compared with 1,822,000 pounds August 1, 
1928 and a five-year average of 1,680,000 
pounds. 

Cured beef, 7,349,000 pounds fully cured 
and 7,357,000 pounds in process of cure 
compared witi 6,393,000 pounds fully cured 
and 7,153,000 pounds in process of cure 
August 1, 1928 and a five-year average of 
19,267,000 pounds for both items. 

Dry salt pork 85,165,000 pounds fully 
cured and 87,129,000 pounds in process of 
cure compared with 91,063,000 pounds 
fully cured and 73,410,000 pounds in proc- 
ess of cure August 1, 1928 and a five-year 
average of 177,253,000 pounds for both 
items. 

Pickled pork, 161,129,000 pounds fully 
cured and 251,442,000 pounds in process of 
cure compared with 178,900,000 pounds 
fully cured and 230,098,000 pounds in proc- 
ess of cure August 1, 1928 and a five-year 
average of 401,515,000 pounds for both 
items. 

Miscellaneous meats, 81,149,000 pounds 
compared with 63,610,000 pounds August 
1, 1928 and a five-year average of 64,984,000 
pounds. 

Lard, 203,931,000 pounds compared with 





sufficient for such large scale produc- 
tion have so-far been discovered only 
in this country. The German dirigible, 
the Graf Zeppelin, which recently com- 
pleted a successful transatlantic flight, 
must depend on the highly inflammable 
hydrogen for its buoyancy. 

Helium is extracted at the new plant 
from natural gas having an average 
helium content of approximately 1% per 
cent produced from the Clifside Structure 
lying northwest of Amarillo. Gas from 
26,000 acres of land is available to the 
plant. 





204,939,000 pounds August 1, 1928 and a 
five-year average of 166,649,000 pounds. 


More Creamery Butter 
In Storage Than in 1928 


The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows the 
following cold storage holdings of dairy 
products and eggs on August 1, 1929: 

Creamery butter, 151,614,000 pounds com- 
pared with 120,437,000 pounds August 1, 
1928 and a five-year average of 127,986,000 
pounds. 

American cheese, 78,267,000 pounds com- 


| pared with 73,088,000 pounds August 1, 1928 


and a 
pounds. 

Swiss including block cheese, 5,588,000 
pounds compared with 4,580,000 pounds Au- 
gust 1, 1928 and a five-year average of 
5,692,000 pounds. 

Brick and Munster cheese, 
pounds compared with 2,335,000 pounds Au- 
gust 1, 1928 and a five-year average of 2,- 
070,000 pounds, 


five-year average of 69,272,000 


imlt nin s 71.0 ' iF 7 
Limburger cheese, 1,171,000 pounds com- | manufacturers to carefully scrutinize 


pared with 1,458,000 pounds August 1, 1928 
and a five-year average of 1,509,000 pounds. 

All other varieties of cheese, 10,250,000 
pounds compared with 8,247,000 pounds 
August 1, 1928 and a five-year average of 
8,525,000 pounds. 

Case eggs, 8,958,000 cases compared with 
10,496,000 cases August 1, 1928 and a five- 
year average of 10,076,000 cases. 

Frozen eggs, 91,525,000 pounds compared 
with 81,670,000 pounds August 1, 1928 and 
a five-year average of 58,587,000 pounds. 

Classification of frozen eggs on 76 per 
cent of total holdings for August 1, 1929 is 
shown as follows: 
per cent yolks and 59 per cent mixed. 


Increase Also Shown 
In Frozen Poultry Stored 


The monthly report of the Bureau of | 


Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows the 


following cold storage holdings of frozen 


poultry on August 1, 1929: 


Total frozen poultry, 40,900,000 pounds 
compared with 40,395,000 pounds August 
1, 1928 and a five- year average of 41,128,- 
600 pounds. 

Broilers 7, 277,000 pounds compared with 
6,657,000 pounds August 1, 1928 and a five- 
year average of 6,145,000 pounds. 

‘Fryers, 1,504,000 pounds compared with 
1,595,000 pounds August 1, 1928. 

Roasters, 6,300,000 pounds compared with 
5,060,000 pounds August 1, 1928 and a five- 
year average of 8,657,000 pounds. 

Fowls, 5,731,000 pounds compared with 
7,750,000 pounds August 1, 1928 and a five- 
year average of 6,839,000 pounds. 

Turkeys, 6,422,000 pounds compared with 
6,513,000 pounds August 1, 1928 and a five- 
year average of 6,549,009 pounds. 

Miscellaneous poultry, 13,666,000 pounds 
compared with 12,820,000 pounds August 
1, 1928 and a five-year average of 12,- 
938,000 pounds. 

While the Bureau feels assured of the 
completeness and accuracy of the total 
amount of poultry reported, it cannot 
vouch for the accuracy and classification 
of the various sizes of chickens. There are 
a number of concerns whose holdings are 
exceedingly heavy, who find it imprac- 
ticable to make the segregation on their 
reports. Consequently, there will be fryers 
contained iy the figures shown for broilers, 
roasters and possibly miscellaneous poultry. 





...IN a cigarette It’s 


PROMISES FILL no sack”, . . it is not words, 
but taste, that makes you enjoy a cigarette. 

But you’re entitled to a// the fragrance and 
flavor that fine tobaccos can give; don’t be 
content with less. You can expect better taste, 
richer aroma, from Chesterfields — because in 
making them, we put taste first — 


“TASTE above everything” 


(3 


© 1929, Liccerr & Myeas TOBACCO Co, 


hester 


FINE TURKISH and DOMESTIC tobaccos, not only BLENDED but CROSS-BLENDED 


1,212,000 | 





23 per cent whites, 18 | 





~«* 


Sales of Candy Increase ,; > 
For First Half of Year 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Pennsylvania, eastern New York, Mary- 
land and New Jersey, 88 manufacturers 
showed sales of $32,875,340 as against 
$32,359,249 in the first six months of 
1928, a rise of 1.6 per cent. ve 

Decline in New England. g 

Three sections showed decreases. in 


|their sales as compared with the first 


half of last. year, the greatest being 
shown by the New England section (Con- 
necticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 


|Hampshire, Rhode Island and Vermont). 


Sales of 39 manufacturers in this sec- 
tion declined 9 per cent, or from $16,- 
149,677 to $14,695,867 this year. 

Those of 32 makers in the Southern 
Section (Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Tennessee and Texas),- 3.7 
per cent, or from~$5,553,660 to $5,348,- 
415, while those of 18 in the North- 
western section (Montana, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and Wy- 
oming), fell from $2,465,395 in the first 
half of 1928, to $2,463,566 this year. 

_ In commenting on the decline in sales 
in the last three sections, Mr. Purdon 
points out that the adoption of more 
modern and scientific sales methods -is 
partially responsible. Among 4 variety 
of causes which might tend to reduce 
sales volume, there has been noted, he 
says, a growing tendency by candy 


their costs of sales by territories, by cus- 
tomers and by items, and to eliminate 
unprofitable activities, the theory being 
that reduced volume is preferable to dis- . 


sipation of profits by unwarranted sales 
pressure, ; 


The clock doesn’t 
stop because of 


YOUR fire 


A six months’ note is a six. months’ 
note—whether you’ve got a smooth- 
running factory—or a pile of ex- 
pensive ruins that don’t bring in a 
red cent. 


Taxes? Bank obligations? Try and. 
stop them—even if you’re stopped 
—cold—by Fire. 


Of course, Business Interruption 

Insurance pays them‘ all — pays’’ 

profits — pays salaries—pays like 

a plant running full time! How? 

Read about it in “Mt. Dixon,” that’ 
little book that points 
the way out of ruin 
for you. It’s yours 
for writing. 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


ISTANCE / 


‘MILD... and yet 


THEY SATISFY 


eld 
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Extensions | 


Livestock 


Great Northern Line | Solicitor of Power Commission Defines Geological Survey \ |Imports of Cattle and Beef Increase 


Extends Proposal to 
Construct Addition 


Further Agricultural Terri- 
tory in Montana Would 
Be Opened by Expan- 
sion of Trackage. 


he Great Northern Railway Company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Cemmission, the latter announced on 
August 13, for a certificate to construct 
and operate a proposed extension ap- 
proximately 105 miles in length extend- 
ing in a general westerly direction from 
its line at Richey, Mont., to Jordan in 
Garfleld County, Mont. 

The autherity for the construction and 
operation of this extension is requested 
in an amended application filed in Fi- 
nance Docket No. 7743. The railroad’s 
original application, filed July 24, re- 
quested authority for an extension ap- 
proximating 32 miles in length from 
Richey to a point in MeCone County. 

Three Counties Included. 

The proposed extension, the applica- 
tion states, will traverse the counties 
of Dawson, McCone and Garfield in Mon- 
tana. 

The following reasons are given in the 
applicatien for the construction of the 
proposed extension: 


“1, That the territery proposed to be 


served is largely an undeveloped, poten- | 


road. 


“2. That the territory proposed to be 
served is largely an undeveloped, poten- 
tially rich agricultural country. 

“3. That the construction of the line 
of railroad proposed will lead to a con- 
siderable increase in the population of 
the territory and to the increased produc- 
tion of agricultural products. 

“4. That the settlers in this territory 
have to haul their products to market 
unreasonable distances at heavy cost, 
which fact has prevented the development 
of the territory.” 


Previous Petition Amended. 

The Great Northern also has filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, it 
Was announced on August 13, an amended 
application in its proceedings for a cer- 
tificate for the construction and opera- 
tion in Klamath County, Oregon, and in 
Siskiyou, Modoc and Lassen Counties, 
California, of an extension of its existing 
line of railroad. 

Its original application, filed Febru- 
ary 14, is amended by changing the pro- 
posed southerly terminus of the extension 
from the post office of Lookout on the 
Pit River in Modoe County, California, 
to a termius at or near Bieber in Lassen 
County, California. 

This southern terminus of the Great 
Northern’s proposed: extension will also 
be a point of connection and interchange 
with the proposed extension of the West- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company. 

° Length Increased. 

The change in terminus and point of 
connection will make the proposed ex- 
tension approximately 871% miles in 
length, whereas in the original aprlica- 
tion, the length of the extension was 
stated as approximately 80 miles. 

._ The extension would be from the ap 
plicant’s existing line of railroad now 
terminating at Klamath Falls, Oreg. 

The original and amended applications, 
filed in Finance Docket No. 7439, state 
that the proposed extension together 
with that of the Western Pacific, noth- 
erly from a point on its line at Paxton, 
or Keddie, Calif., will furnish physical 
connections, and an additional through 
route, and competitive movement be- 
tween points on the lines of the Great 
Northern and its connections and points 
on the Western Paeific and its connec- 
tions. 

It will also permit the movement of 
traffic, it is stated, under joint through 
rates via route lying entirely east of 
the Cascade Mountains and will avoid 
the longer route through Portland via the 
Southern Pacific Company west of the 
Cascade Mountains. 


Western Pacific Road 
Proposes Branch Line 


Construction Planned in 
Joaquin County, Calif. 


San 


The Western Pacific Railroad Company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 


| Method to Figure Cost of Power Project 


| 


Only Actual Expenditures for Construction to Be Included 
In Calculation, Says Opinion. 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


struction and when it is shown that such | Company is a foregone conclusion, and 
were necessary and proper.” (a fact. ‘ 

Mr. Russell’s opinions have not been| “We have the situation wherein the 
acted upon by the Federal Tower Com-| whole program is one instituted and 


mission, which consists of the Secretary |fostered by the Middle West Utilities | 


|of War, James W. Good; the Secretary | Company, and all the dealings through 
of the Interior, Ray L. Wilbur, and the | the other companies involved the same 
ete, Agriculture, oe - oA ty Rane ween re = a st 
| Hyde. e Commission will not meet | Middle West Utilities Company. Ther 
again until the latter part of September. | is no reason why the Middle West. Utili- 
In discussing the actual cost of con-| ties Company could not have dealt out- 
struction, Mr. Russell stated that no right in its own name. To now say that 
general rule could be ;nade to cover every | it should receive compensation for de- 
lease or project and = 2 ~ al veonne Be — property, oo —— 
analysis each case must stand on its| its own interest, and for y - 
| own state of facts, on its own fundation,| ment of its own future cannot be con- 
| which means an independent, separate| ceived nor recognized. 
jopinion as to each project undertaken. Addition of Amount 
| The Soliciter said in part: 5 “ y : 
| “The next question that arises is— To Cost is Rejected 
What constitutes actual legitimate cost} 
lof construction? If the statute read) j, not in any sense of the wof an actual 
|‘actwal legitimate costs of constructio..’|jepitimate cost of construction, but is 
}a different determination of the term) an attempt to arbitrarily add to the 
would have to be made, because courts | capital account a sum of money which 


j have recognized and do recognize that) ;, clearly outside of the provisions and | 


|there is a significance in the provision | the purview of the Water Power Act. 

| of contracts and statutes where the word “The result of incluging this item 
‘cost’ is used instead of the word ‘costs.’) \ould require the rate payers to pay 
| ‘Cost’ under the Interstate Commerce | yates sufficient to net a return on that 
| Commission rules seems to be limited to| .ym and require the Government at the 
actual expenditures of money or its! eng of the term of the license to pay 
equivalent except perhaps in the case of | that sum to the licensees. In other words, 
j interest on a carrier's own funds ex-/ it deals in stock to fix the amount of 
pended for construction purposes. No! dollars, but when the public pays rates 
| provision is made for apportionment of | ang the Government takes over the plant 
| the salaries and expenses of officials be- | i+ geals in real dollars. 

| tween operating expenses and construc- “This was a development of the Middle 
tion. Before the pay of executives and 
general officers and other general office its very inception. The use of these com- 
employes may be charged to construction panies, these separate corporations, can- 
they must be ‘engaged exclusively’ on | not be approved nor recognized. It was 
construction work.” 


Assumed Overhead Cost 


Not Part of Capital Account instance does this charge represent the 
The accounting rules of the Federal! actual legitimate cost of construction. 
| Power Commission are practically iden- “It is, therefore, my opinion from a 
tical with those of the Interstate Com-! careful review of all the facts in the 
merce Commission, Mr. Russell pointed! case that this item of $250,000 should 
| out, except in the matter of pay and ex- be entirely eliminated from the fixed 
{ecutives and general officers and general capital account in the prelicense estimate 
| office clerks. Assumed overhead costs! of this applicant, unless the applicant 


cannot be added to fixed capital ac- ¢an show actual cost which actually en- 
counts, he said. 


“The words ‘actual cost’ mean the ac- 
tual price paid by the bona fide pur- 
chasers and not the market value, thus’ added to the capital account, if any are 
excluding any idea of profit or return,” chown.” 
he continued. “ ‘Actual cost’ means real Mr. Russell’s brief on the contract 
cost, as distinguished among other things , with the Kentucky State Parks Commis- 
from estimated costs or other market} gion follows in full text: 
| price, which may include matters which As to the amount of money repre- 
do not enter into the real cost. sented by a fixed price per acre applied 

“From these decisions (United States to the lands owned by the Company, it 
Supreme Court Decisions) it is apparent | would appear that such is simply a per- 
that the words ‘actual legitimate cost of | mit for the use by the public of the lands 
construction’ as used in the act mean the! within the project area; the Company 


of the project. Such item or items, de- 


actual money expended on the project | pays nothing out for this other. than what | 


jand does not include theoretical sums or | has already been paid, or may be paid 
|percentages based on averages or esti-| for the lands as a part of the project; it 
| mates.” , . Ja} {does not dispose of the land; the pro- 
Referring to Congressional debate on posed use of the lands will not interfere 
the Water Power Act, the Solicitor de-| with the operation of the project and is 
|clared that Congress “knew that there) simply a gift or concession on the part 
| would be an attempt to pad the value of | of the Company which does not cost it 
| these plants unless there were limitations | anything and, therefore, it is my opinion 
and restrictions upon the authority so | that in so far as such sum represents the 
to do and they therefore, after debate of | price per acre as illustrated, that sum 
considerable extent, put into the act the | js entirely out of the picture and should 
rule of law that this Commission must not, as such, under any circumstances 
find, not the fair value, but the actual be included in the prelicense cost, or in 
jlegitimate cost of construction.” any cost at any time as it does not rep- 
| The conclusion of Mr, Russell’s brief 
on this subject follows in full text: 
“From a review of the decisions of As to the balance of the $250,000, no 
the court, which must be followed, sup-| part of which has yet been paid, and 
ported by the arguments presented in! there is no indication as to when it will 
the House at the time of the passage of| be paid, such part is in no part of the 
the bill, the reading of the act can lead) prelicense cost of this account. It should 
to but one conclusion, and that is, that not be considered in any manner at this 


here is specific direction to the Federal) time; it has no place in the accounting | 


Power Commission to insert in capital| for the cost of this project, until when 
account the actual legitimate cost of|and at such time as the Company shall 
constructian limited to the actual amount | spend any money on the lands, bridges 
of money paid therefor. This automat-| and highways, or in the purchase of land 
ically dispenses with the proposition as contemplated by the contract. To in- 
that there can be included in those cap-'sert such an item in the prelicense cost 
ital accounts lump sum or percentage! at this time would be pure conjecture 
| overheads for engineering, supervision, | and guess, and, in addition to that, with- 
|management, financing, deveiopment, | 
}etc. Such items cannot and must not be | 
included. 


Items of Actual Cost 
May Be Included 


“However, under the rules any item of 
actual cost of tangible property, as an 
overhead, supported by evidence that it 
constitutes an actual cost of the eonstruc- 
tion, may be included. Portions of pay 


“The fact is that the item of $250,000 | 


West Utilities Company property from | 


and is dealing with the same property | 
belonging to the same people and for the | 
purpose of reaching the same end. In no, 


tered into the ‘actual cost of construction’ | 


termined by this commission, snould be | 


resent any “actual legitimate cost of con- | 
struction” within the purview of the act. | 


Discovers Precious 
Metals in Colorado 


Exploration for Gold faa 

Silver Stimulated in Bon- | 
anza Field by New 

Revelations. | 


| 
| a ie ae | 
| [Continued from Page 1.) | 
| the district that have been most pro- 
| ductive.” 

| Because the final report can not be 
published soon enough to meet the im- 
|mediate needs of exploratory work, the 
{report stated that a preliminary map of 
|the main structural features of the dis- 
trict has been prepared and is available 
|for distribution. For the benefit of per- 
|sons interested, W. S. Burank, geolo- 
| gist of the Survey, has prepared the de- 
| scription of the rock formations and 
geologic structure of the district. 

A summary, relating to the under- 
ground observations in the area, con- 
tained in Mr. Burbank’s report, follows 
in full text: 

At the risk of being considerably in 
error because of the meager opportunity 
for underground observations in this 
area, a tabulation of the geologic events 
is offered below, mainlv. however, as a 
basis for further investigations: 

1. Formation of the _ northeasterly, | 
northwesterly, and other sets of faults 
during the subsidence of the region, pro- 
ducing the complex block-fault pattern 
of the andesite and latite shown on the. 
map. 

2. Early stage of barren silkcification 
| in these fissures. 

3. Continued movements on the early 
faults and some fracturing of the major 
fault blocks by later fissure sets, possi- 
bly represented by some of the minor 
jnortherly and easterly fissures. Some | 
of the silicified fault zones were opened; 
others were not. | 

4. Second stage of the mineralization 
represented by quartz, barite, and base- 
metal sulphides, with some silver. | 
| 5. Minor reopening of some fissures, | 
jespecially near cross faults, and third | 
stage of mineralization, represented by | 
| gold and silver tellurides and native tel- | 
jlurium. Minor amounts of base metals 
| accompanied the tellurides, perhaps rep- 
resenting largely a solution and redepo- 
sition of early sulphides. In many fis- | 
sures this stage is wanting or very weak. 

6. Minor postmineral movements along 
the veins and elsewhere. | 

It should be realizezd that the stages | 
enumerated above are more or less ar- | 
bitrary divisions, as the events over- | 
lapped, and only those that appear to 
be of significance are included. 


Plans Approved for Bridges | 
At Baltimore and Fort Bliss 


The Assistant Secretary of War, Colo- | 
nel Patrick J. Hurley, has approved 
plans for the construction of bridges at 

| Baltimore and at the Fort Bliss Military 
Reservation in Texas, according to re-| 

| ports made public August 13 by the De- | 
| partment of War. 

| The bridge at Baltimore will be built | 
over the Colgate River by the Pennsyl-| 
vania Railroad Company, replacing an 
existing bridge at this point. 

The bridge at Fort Bliss will permit 
the extension of a highway across the 
| northwest corner of the reservation, the 
| report said. 


out any legal basis or foundation for 
such inclusion. 

It is, therefore, my opinion that in so 
far as the prelicense cost is concerned to 
this applicant, no part of the claim un- 
der the contract mentioned should be in- 
cluded in the prelicense cost of this 
project. 

When and if the Company, or its suc- 
cessors, or predecessors, pay out any 
money under the terms of this contract, 
that question can be decided when the 
actual question arises, but it is not naw 
before the Federal Power Commission 
for a decision except as to its entire 
elimination. 





| Agriculture. 


' 1909-1913. 


| No. 


With New Zealand as Principal Source 


Excess of Incoming Shipments Over Export: Is Recorded 
For Five of Last Seven Years. 


Imports of cattle and beef into the 
United States are consistently increas- 
ing, according to a statement made 
public August 18 by the Department of | 


States so far during 1929 than a year 


that of last year. 


In five of the seven years since 1922, 
imports of beef and cattle have exceeded 
exports, the statement says. Canada was 
the leading source of beef imports im- 
mediately after the war, but in recent 
years has dropped behind New Zealand 
in this respect. 


industry elaiming an increasing share 
; of the stock, 


Somewhat larger quantities of beef 
from Australia have reached the Amer- 
ican market this year, but in.that coun- 
try the downward movement in cattle 
has been more marked than in 
Zealand, In South America, definite re- 
ductions in cattle numbers are apparent, 
with current beef production consider- 
ably below that of last year. 


In the pre-war period, Argentina sent 
about 33 per cent of the beef and ‘veal 
imported into the United States. Con- 
siderable quantities were received also 
from Uruguay. In post-war years, how- 
ever, imports from South America never 
recovered their earlier significance. 

A less attractive market in the United 
Kingdom for overseas beef has been a 


Cattle Imports Exceed 
Pre-war Average 


The Department’s analysis of the sit- 
uation follows in full text: 

In cattle, imports during most of the 
post-war years were below the pre-war 
average, but the upward movement be- 
gun in 1924 has placed cattle imports 
for the first six months of 1929 above 
the average annual figure for the period 
Up to last year, imports 
frony Canada were larger than _— 
“omi Yr Mexico. s year, how- | r OV é ’ 
oe icae has recovered the leading | factor contributing to the increased ship- 
position held before the war. en oer rot oh the 

‘ J . vq | Parto ustralia an ew Zealand, Prices 
caNt ae Cl tol valk te apede, have in Great Britain, which is the leading 
s ; ; market for the world’s export beef, con- 
tinue high but consumer demand ap- 
pears to be no more active than that 
|of a year ago when prices reached the 
present higher levels. 


Imports Into Europe 
| Are Less Than Last Year 


Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


slightly under those of the correspond- 
ing period of 1928, with the figure for 
jall of that year below imports for 1927. 
On the continent of Europe also, the 
leading importing countries are taking 
}less beef this year than last. Increases 
}in domestic production are a factor in 
that situation. In the case of Germany, 
|imports of overseas beef are limited by 
statute. 

In the United States, as is true also 
in most of the important beef exporting 
| countries, the per capita consumption 
of beef has been’ declining in recent 
years. Even in Argentina, the leading 
produeer of export beef, the per capita 
consumption in 1928 was considerably 
under 1923 figures, and only slightly 
above the pre-war level. In the United 
States, the estimate for 1928 stands at 
58.5 pounds against 69.1 in 1923 and 74.0 
before the war. In the United Kingdom, 
the leading consumer of export beef, per 
capita consumption apparently has been 
falling since 1923 and in 1928 was only 
slightly larger than in the pre-war years. 





The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, on August 13, announced its de- 
cisions in certain rate cases, which are 
summarized as follows: 
203388.—American Asphalt Roof Cor- 

poration et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & 

Sania Fe Railway Company et al. De- 

cided July 2, 1929. 

Combination through rates assessed and 
collected by the defendant carriers for the 
transportation of various commodities from 
and to points in central and north-central 
Indiana and points east thereof to and 
from points west of certain Mississippi 4 
River crossings and west of Chicago found | 
legally applicable. Complaints dismissed. 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 

3142.—- Switching Charges at Louisville, 

Nebr. Decided July 25, 1929. 

Proposed cancelation of switching charge 
hetween industries on the Missouri Pecifie 
and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifie at 
Louisville, Nebr., found not justified, Sus- 
pended schedule ordered canceled and pro- 
ceeding discontinued, 

No. 19807.—Alabama Packing Company et | 
al. v. Alabama & Vicksburg Railway 
Company et al. Decided July 36, 1929. 
Carload rates on cattle and hogs from 

Chicago and National Stock Yards, Ii., La- 

Fayette and Indianapolis, Ind., Sioux City, 

Iowa, South Omaha, Nebr., Kansas City 

and South St. Joseph, Mo., Oklahoma City, 

Okla., Ft. Worth, Tex., and various coun- 

try points in Missouri to Birmingham, Ala., 

found unveasonable. Réasonable rates pre- 
scribed and reparation: awarded. 


| vailing before the war. 
In recent years, the per capita con- 





which data are available has been rising 
fairly constantly. Mutton and lamb con- 
sumption remains fairly regular. 


VERY commercial and industrial 
building, every hotel and apartment 
house, every hospital and school 

building must have vertical openings, of 
course. Elevator shafts, stairway wells, 
pipe shafts and ventilating shafts require 
that there be openings through floors. 


These openings, unless properly protected, 
constitute serious fire hazards, enabling 
fire which otherwise might be confined to 


the part of the building in which it starts 
to spread throughout the entiré structure. 


Methods of protecting these vertical open- 
ings have been developed by the White 
Fireman. In collaboration with architects 
and engineers, he has prepared specifica- 
* tions for the proper enclosing of all shafts. 
In many of the newer buildings the pro- 
tection of vertical openings was provided 
for in the original ;plans. But there ‘are 


‘The White 


earlier, it appears that total ‘ produc- | 
tion in those countries is running behind | 
Cattle production } 
|since the war in the countries indicated | 
| bee scarcely held its own, with the dairy | 


New | 


Imports of all beef into the United | 
Kingdom for the first half of 1929 were | 


The use of beef on the Continent, how- | 
ever, has shown a tendency to regain, if | 
not to exceed, the per capita figures pre- | 


sumption of pork in most countries for | 


: J ‘ED HBREIN, BEING 
AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Ang PRESENTED 
PustisHen Wirnout COMMENT BY THE UNITep STATES DalLtyr 


New Rates Ordered 
On Cattle and Hogs 
From Middle West 


Schedules Affecting Ship- 

| ments to Birmingham Are 

Held by I, C. C. to Be 
Unreasonable. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
‘charges paid and those that would have 
accrued at the rates herein found reason- 
able; and that they are entitled to rep- 
{aration with interest. 

Complainants should comply with Rule 
| V of our rules of practice and the state- 
|ment filed thereunder may list ship- 
|ments made during the pendency of this 
proceeding if accompania@ by affidavits 
|that complainants made such shipments 
and paid and bore the charges thereon. 
|If defendants object to this method of 
proof, the case will be set for further 
| hearing. 

The allegation of unjust discrimina- 
|tion and undue prejudice has not been 
| sustained. In applying the rates herein 
prescribed, 20 miles may be added to 
| the actual distance for Mississippi River 
\transfer,. An appropriate order for the 
future will be entered. 

Eastman, Commissioner, concurring: I 
| concur in the partial denial of reparation 
| only because of the decision of the Com- 
| mission in the White Provision Co. case, 
|a decision with which I did not agree. 
| Appendix: Distance scales of carload 
|rates in cents per 100 pounds prescribed 
|for application on hogs in double-deck 
| cars and cattle, A; hogs in single-deck 
| cars, B: 

A. B. 


. 47 54 
48 55 
49 56. 

. 50 57.5 
51 58. 
52 60 

. 53. 61.5 
54. 62. 
55.5 64 
56. 65 





| 
| 450 miles....... uae 
Over 
Wer 
| Over 
| Over § 
| Over 
| Over 
| Over 
| Over 
| Over 
| Over 
| Over 
| Over 
| Over 
| Over 
Over 
Over 
Over 
Over 
| Over 
| Over 
| The.above rates are subject to the fol- 
|lowing minimum weights on car length, 
internal measurement for cattie, A; 
| hogs in single-deck cars, B; hogs in 
| double-deck cars, C: 
A 
esocseces 22,000 
24,500 
24,500 
26,000 
26,000 
26,338 
26,950 


B 
16,500 
18,500 
18,500 
18,975 
19,450 
19,925 
20,400 


Cc 
23,000 
24,500 
24,500 
25,113 
25,725 
26,338 
26,950 


| 36 feet 
138 feet 
40 feet . 


Note.—For each foot or fraction of a foot 
{in excess of 44 feet. in length add to the 
|minimum weights provided for cars 44 feet 
| long: On cattle and on hogs in double-deck 
ears, 612.5; on hogs in single-deck cars, 475. 


thousands of old buildings in which open 
stairways and elevator shafts are a constant 
menace to life and property. And the 
White Fireman is showing owners of such 
buildings how to reduce the hazard at the 
lowest possible cost. 
sae 

HO is the White Fireman? He is used in this 

advertising to symbolize loss-prevention engi+ 
neering service—a nation-wide service, supported by 
insurance companies, having for its purpose the 
reduction ef loss-hazards. Consultation on proposed 
structures, inspection of property, testing of materials 
and equipment, and many other kinds of technical 
assistance comprise the work of this service. Ask 
your North America Agent, 


4 4h 


North America Agents are listed in the Insurance 
sections of classified telephone directories under 
“INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA.” 


I ALLL rges prgtection 


of vertical openings 


Commission, it was announced on August | 294 actual expenses of general officers 
18, for a certificate for the construction and clerks may likewise be included 
of a branch line of railroad in San| When it is shown that the same are an 
Joaquin County, Calif. The application | actual cost of construction and when it | 
has been docketed in Finance Docket No. | 8 Shown that such were necessary and 


7771. 

The branch line is to be constructed, 
it is proposed, to serve a beet sugar 
factory to be established and operated 
at Disappointment Slough in San Joaquin 
County at the terminus of the propesed 
line. 

The proposed site of this factory, the 
application points out, will be such as 
to make it easily accessible by rail in 
the event of the construction of (he pro- 
posed line, to a large area specially 
adapted to the production of sugar beets. 

The proposed new branch of railroad 
will connect with the appticant’s main 
line approximately 6.6 miles north of 
Stockton, Calif., at or near the station 
of Harte, and will run in a general west- 
erly direction to a point on Disappoint- 
ment Slough, a distance of approxi- 
mately 3.25 miles. 


Error Made in Describing 
Action on Dotsero Cut-off 


In the.issue of August 6 in the ar- 
ticle appearing in the first column of 
page 6 and also in the summary of news, 
on page 10, it was incorrectly stated 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion had granted an extension of time 
to the Denver & Rid Grande Western 
Railroad Company for the filing of a 
draft of the proposed agreement relat- 
ing to the operation of the Dotsero cut- 
off in Colorado. 

It should have been stated that the 
Commission had granted an extension of 
time, not to the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, but to the Denver & Salk Lake 
Western Railroad Company and the Den- 
ver & Salt Lake Railway Company, in 
which to file their reply to a proposed 
contract for the operation of the cut-off 
previously filed by the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western. 


proper. 

“The inclusion of the items mentioned 
in the foregoing paragraph should be 
governed by the facts in each case and 
no general rule can be made to fit each 
separate project. These items will be 
considered and treated as each case is | 
presented. | 

“It is my opinion and you aie advised to | 
find, the actual legitimate cost of con- | 
} struction of each project, eliminating | 
therefrom all overhead mentioned, except 
as defined in this memorandum and to 
limit each item to the actual dollars and 
cents that entered into the actual legiti- 
mate cost of construction of the project.” 

Opinion No. 8 subtaitted by the So- 
licitor refers to the inclusion in the pre- 
license coSt of the above project of an 
item of $250,000 representing the 
“claimed value of 30,000 shares of no- 
par-value stock in the Cumberland River 
Power Company to be issued to the Mid- | 
dle West Utilities Company and the | 
Cumberland Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
pany—65 per cent to the first company 
and 55 per cent to the latter.” 

The prelicense cost and actual costs 
of construction have been audited and 
are now ready for adjustment, “with the 
exception of the item of $250,000 of cap- 
ital stock here claimed and an item of 
$250,000 claimed under a contract with 
the State of Kentucky, which will be | 
treated in a separate memorandum,” he 
asserted, 

In his brief, Mr. Russell states: “The 
identity of the property involved in this 
application for license is the game prop- 
erty which is referred to in all of these | 
corporations, to wit: Middle West Utili- 
ties Company, Kentucky Utilities Com- 
pany, Cumberland Hydro-Electric Power 
Company and the Cumberland River 
Power Company. That the Middle West 
Utilities Company was a party to this 
whole transaction before the incorpora- 
j tion of the Cumberland Hydro-Electric | 


The New Electrified 
Cascade Tunnel Route 





of clean;cinder. 
less trayel on 
these 
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Sound-< 
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The NEW 
EMPIRE 
BUILDER 


The LUXURIOUS 


For reservations phone or write 


A. J. DICKINSON 
Pass. Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway 
Room 710, 4th and Jackson Sts. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


EMPIRE BUILDER leaves Chicago 
Union Station daily 9 p.m. ORIENTAL 
LIMITED daily 11 a.m. (Central Stand- 
ard Time). 


Insurance Company of | 
North America © 


PHILADELPHIA 
and 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of 
North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 
‘The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company—Founded 1792 


‘ 


Property Owners may Secure Loss-prevention Service through Responsible Insurance Agents or Brokers 
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Banking 


Increase in Debits 


Over 1928 Recorded 


Federal Reserve Bank Says 
That Agricultural Con- 
ditions Are Im- 
proved. 


An increase in debits to individual ac- 
counts of more than one per cent over 
June, 1928, improved agricultural condi- 
tions and growth of contract awards for 

‘building in 20 cities are reported in the 
June review of agricultural, financial, 
industrial and trade conditions in the 
sixth district, issued by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Atlanta. 

Wholesale trade declined nearly 10 per 
cent compared with May, and was at 
about the same level as in June a year 
ago. 


Savings deposits at the end of June, | 
as reported by 79 banks, were 4.8 per| 
cent greater than a month earlier, but} 
averaged 2.5 per cent less than in June, | 


1928. 

The full text of the Atlanta Federal 
Reserve Bank’s summary of agriculture, 
finances, and trade follows: 

Weather conditions during June and 
early July have been more favorable for 
cultivation, and growth, of farm crops, 
in most parts of the district. July re- 


ports of the United States Department | 


of Agriculture indicate that production 
of staple.crops in Florida are expected 
to be greater than last year, but the 
condition of citrus fruits is lower than 
a year ago, and a material decrease in 
production is indicated. 


Corn Condition Good. 


The condition of corn in Georgia on 
July 1 was reported as 80 per cent, com- 
pared with 68 per cent a year ago, and 
the acreage is 1 per cent larger than 
that of last year. Wheat acreage in 
Georgia was 10 per cent greater than 
last year, but the harvested crop was 
slightly smaller. Acreage of oats har- 
vested was 40 per cent greater than a 
year ago, and production is estimated 
at 8,535,000 bushels, compared 
5,300,000 bushels last year. Estimated 
acreage of tobacco decreased 15 per cent 
from the record 1928 figure. Production 
is estimated at 77,750,000 pounds, com- 


pared with 84,387,000 pounds last year. | 


Peanut acreage decreased 
compared with last year. 
Peaches are reported at 34 per cent 


5 per cent 


of a full crop, and the crop is estimeted | 


at 3,835,000 bushels compared with the 
record of 10,000,000 bushels last season. 
In Mississippi the peach crop is esti- 
mated at 434,000 bushels, smaller by 32 
per cent than last year’s production. 
The Tennessee tobacco acreage was in- 
creased about 12 per cent this year, and 
production is estimated at 97,479,000 
pounds, based upon conditions up to July 


1, compared with 80,800,000 pounds har- | 


vested in 1928. 


Savings Deposits Better. 


Total savings deposits at the end of | 
June, reported to the Federal Reserve | 


Bank of Atlanta by 79 banks located 
throughout the district, averaged 4.8 per 
cent greater than a month earlier, and 


2.5 per cent less than at the end of June, | 
Figures in the table show aggre- | 


1928. 
gates of savings deposits for Atlanta 
and Branch Federal Reserve Bank cities, 
and reports from banks located  else- 


where in the district are grouped under | 


“Other Cities.” Increases over May are 

shown for. all groups, but at Nashville 

there was an increase of 24 per cent. 
Weekly reports received from 30 re- 


porting member banks located in At-)| 


Janta, New Orleans, Birmingham, Jack- 
sonville, Nashville, Chattanooga, Knox- 
ville, and Savannah indicate that in the 
four weeks period between June 12, fig- 
ures for which date were shown in the 
preceding issue of this review, and July 
10, loans by_these banks on securities 
increased about $9,000,000, 


discounts therefore show an increase of 

$3,800,000 for the four weeks’ period. 
Compared with figures for the cor- 

responding report date last year, loans 


sas . | 
on securities on July 10 this year were | 


$11,000,000 greater than a year ago, and 
other loans only slightly greater than 
at that time. Total loans were a little 
less than $11,500,000 greater than a year 
ago. Holdings by these banks of United 
States securities and of other stocks and 
bonds on July 10 did not vary greatly 
from those four weeks earlier and a year 
ago, and total loans and investments.on 
July 10 were greater by $4,392,000 than 
on June 12, and were $11,343,000 greater 
than on July 11, 1928. 

Demand deposits declined between 
June 12 and July 10, and on this date 
were $8,630,006 less than a year ago. 
Time deposits increased $5,000,000 in 
the four weeks ended July 10, and were 
$1,291,000 less than on July 11, 1928. 
Bankers’ balances on July 10 were some- 
what smaller than four weeks earlier, or 
a year ago. 

Retail Trade Declines. 

The distribution of merchandise at re- 
tail in the sixth district, as reflected in 
sales figures reported confidentially to 
the Federal Reserve Banx of Atlanta by 
representative department stores located 
throughout the district, declined in June 
compared with preceding month, and was 
in smaller volume than in June of the 
three, preceding years. Stocks decreased 
compared with May, and with June last 
year, and the rate of turnover was 
slightly less favorable than in either of 
those months. 

June sales by 45 department stores 
averaged 13.5 per cent smaller in yolume 
than in May, due partly to seasonal in- 


fluences, and were 6,2 per cent less than} 


in June 1928. For the first half year 


sales by these firms averaged 2.1 per| 


cent less than during the same period 
of 1928. An increase for the month, and 
for the half year, was shown for At- 
lanta, but decreases occurred at other 
reporting points. 

Stocks of merchandise on hand at the 
end of June averaged 5.8 per cent smaller 
than a month earlier, and were 2,6 per 
cent less than a year ago. Accounts re- 
ceivable at the end of June averaged 
8.4 per cent smaller than for May, but 
were 3.4 per cent greater than at the 
same time last year, June collections 


with | 


while other | 
discounts decreased $5,200,000, and total | 
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Credits 


Bill Brokerage Is Described in Review | 


Of British Banking and Credit System 


Every phase of industrial production | 


in the United Kingdom is facilitated by 


bank credit, it is stated in a review of | 
the British banking and credit system! 
by the Trade Commissioner at London, | 
Fredevie E. Lee, appearing in Trade In- | 
formation Bulletin No, 636, just issued | 


i -C| Britain are imported from abroad. Hence, 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic : 


Commerce. 
The work of the merchant bankers and 


the discount houses acting as bill brokers, 
work primarily as intermediaries between 
buyers and sellers of trade or 
mercial bills, he points out. 


play an important part in the English 
banking system, he states, 

The sections of the review dealing 
with merehant bankers and discount 
houses and financing of industry follow 
in full text: 
| To complete the wanking and financial 
picture as it exists in Great Britain to- 
day, it is necessary to glance briefly at 
the work of the discount houses and bill 





| brokers, the merchant bankers, and the | 


issue houses. 

The bill brokers and, to a less extent, 
the discount houses acting’ as bill brokers 
| work primarily as intermediaries be- 
| tween buyers and sellers of trade or com- 
{mercial bills. They may be large joint- 
| stock companies or private firms, or in 
|}some cases they may be only “running” 


brokers, whose business is that of going | 


{about London seeking bills of discount. 
| The funds which they use for dis- 
counting come mainly from three sources 
| the older companies may be very large; 
jthe deposits which they are able to at- 


|tract by paying higher interest rates | 
for deposits than the joint-stock banks 


| pay; and the money which they them- 
| selves are able to borrow from the joint- 
stock banks for short periods: 


Operations of Discount Houses | 


|And Joint-stock Bankers 


count houses or bill brokers work 
|closely together. The former are anx- 
ious to secure an outlet for the employ- 
ment of their usable balances or “quick 
assets.” The discount houses and 
| brokers borrow these funds at a cheap 
rate, ordinarily for one week but some- 
| times for only over a night, and employ 
|them in discounting bills. 


{counting bills than that which they have 


| Call loans made by the banks to the bill 
market upon the security of prime bills 
and trade acceptances or gilt-edged se- 


cash. 

The discount houses, if they are 
pressed for cash, then turn to the Bank 
lof England, and the discount market is 
“in the bank.” The cash or credit which 
they receive by rediscounting their bills 
at the Bank of England may be trans- 
ferred to the accounts of the joint-stock 
| banks at the central institution. 

The Bank of Engiand thus forms the 
real foundation of the London discount 
market by its announced willingness to 
| discount for its customers, at a rate 
based upon the published bank rate, 
such prime bills of short duration as are 
presented. Bill brokers and discount 
| houses, however, seek to avoid turning 
to this last resort except under necessity, 
|as the terms upon which bills may be 
discounted at the Bank of England leave 
little profit for the broker. 

He may, in fact, prefer to borrow 
bills or “floaters,” as paying a higher 
rate for money at the central bank for 
|a short period would be cheaper for him 
lthan discounting his bills, which may 
\have a considerable time to run before 
maturity. 

The merchant bankers, or acceptance 
houses, play an important part in the 
English banking system, They 
mainly private companies, several of 
which are of foreign origin, although 
many British firms of long standing are 
in the list. 

Some are partnerships, either “lim- 
ited” .or “unlimited,” while others are 
private companies, for the most part un- 
limited. A few are public eompanies, 
which are always “limited.” 





London Branches Established 
By International Bankers 


Great continental merchant banking 
establishments at an_ early . period 
founded branches in London... Their 
names alone signify something of their 
position. Rothschilds, Barings, Schrod- 
ers, Goschens, Hambros, are names well 
known the world over. Other houses 
of American origin such as Morgan, 
Grenfell, Higginsons, were also set up 
and have a close connection with their 
affiliated houses in the United States. 





business. In the matter of bill discount 
and acceptance business the joint-stock 
and other banks engaged in overseas 


and acceptance houses, The joint-stock 
banks do not compete, as a rule, however, 


new capital issues. 

These merchant banking and _ issue 
houses are not members of the British 
Bankers Association, as they do not 
claim to be bankers, but have an organi- 
zation of their own known as the Accept- 
| ing Houses Committee. Certain of their 
| divectors are also directors of the Bank 
of England and others are on the boards 
of directors of the joint-stock and over- 
seas banks. Such houses act also as 





jof collections against installment ac- 
}counts far 9 firms was 15.5 per cent. 

| The volume of wholesale trade in the 
sixth district, as reflected in sales figures 
reported confidentially to the Federal 
Reserve Bank by 121 wholesale firms in 


discount houses are reviewed by Mr. Lee. | 
The bill brokers, and to a less extent, | 


com- | 
Joint-stock bankers and the discount | 


houses work closely together, while the | 
merchant barwkers, or acceptance houses, | 


—their own capital, which in some of | 


The joint-stock bankers and the dis- | 


The brokers get a better rate for dis- | 


to pay the banks for borrowed funds. | 


curities are called when the banks need | favorable rates of exchange than bills | 


money from the bank on the security of | 


are | 


Many of these firms combine in their | 
activities discount, acceptance, and issue | 


operations compete heavily, particularly | 
since the war, with the large discount | 


in the field of underwriting or floating | 


| 
| 
1 


and munieipalities and issue their loans 
; in the London market. 
_ Every phase of industrial production | 
in the United Kingdom is facilitated by 
bank credit. Many of the basic raw 
materials used in the industries of Great 


in the financing of industry in the United 
| Kingdom the q: estion of first importance 


Business Conditions 


| Foreign Exchange 


New York, August 13.—-The Federal Re- | 
| serve Bank of New York today certified to 


In Sixth District | rery Phase of Industrial Production Facilitated, Says’ 


American Trade Commissioner in London. 


the Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 


duties upon merchandise imported into the, 


United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 


|eable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 


rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) . 

Bulgaria (lev) bare ew > ee 
‘Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 


14.0708 
13.8966 
-7193 
2.9588 
26.6161 
484.7500 





is that of putting the raw materials in 
the hands of the manufacturers, 
With certain types of imports British | 
financial and credit operations begin in| 
the country of origin of those imports. | 
Financing companies and specialized in- 


|France (france) 


4 


2.5140 
3.9094 
23.8078 
1.2918 
17.4411 


5.2270 


Finland (markka) 


Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder’ 


| vestment trusts in the Lnited Kingdom] Norway (krone) 


frequently furnish the capital on which a 
rubber or tea plantation or a tin-mining 
or similar enterprise abroad operates. 
With such credits the banks are not di- 
|rectly concerned, 


|Bank Credit Facilitates 


Industrial Production 
In the production and marketing of 


or bills drawn in connection with crop 
requirements, are common. Bankers 
abroad furnish advances to reliable 
merchants and trading companies 
|enable them tu purchase the raw mate- 
rials up country in backward areas, These 
materials must then be assembled and 
packed for export. 

Credits are frequently sent out from 
England to be used as “packing credits” 
by banks abroad in making advances for 
the purchase and assembling of raw mate- 
rials. With the funds advanced by the 
bankers the nerchants buy the products 
of agriculturalists or other producers of 
raw materials, and when these goods are 
| ready for export the bills drawn against 
the shipments are delivered to the 
banker. 

In some cases advances may be made 
divect to farmers or other producers for 


Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 


|} China (Yuan dollar) 
crops abroad, however, “finance paper,” 


India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) . 


| Canada (dollar) 


+1 Cuba (peso) 
| 


Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


S. A. & A. P. Asks to Extend 


Line Near Port of Houston 


12.0398 
98.6760 
96.3900 
52.5000 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been asked for a certificate for the 


|eonstruction of an extension or branch 


of its existing line of railroad in Harris 
County, Texas, by the San Antonio & 
Arkansas Pass Railway Company, it was 





the purpose of moving crops or raw 
| materials, and when such produce is 
| ready for shipment the bills are handled 
by the bank which has made the ad- 
| vances. 

The more common method of financing 
imports, however, is for the importer of 
raw materials to arrange with his banker 
for a confirmed credit, setting forth the 
conditions under which the banker agrees 
to accept the bills drawn by a foreign 
exporter, up to a certain limit, when pre- 
sented to him. When his shipment is 
ready to go forward the exporter draws 
; against the confirmed credit and realizes 
on the sale of his goods, 


Exchange Rates Favorable 
To Draft on Bankers’ Credits 


Drafts drawn against confirmed bank- 
ers’ credits can always be sold at more 


drawn under confirmed bankers’ credits. 
The operation of documentary credits is 
| described by Spalding as follows: 
“Bills drawn under documentary cred- 
its form one of the principal items in a 
foreign-exchange banker’s business, and 
the paper is known by various names; 
| documentary bills, documentary paper, 


; and hypothecation paper all refer to the} 


same class of bill. These bills are drawn 
by. the exporter on the importer, and it 
is necessary in all cases for the former 
to have the shipping documents relating 
to his goods to attach to his bills. 

“They must be sent in to the banker 
in complete sets; besides the bills of ex- 
change in duplicate or triplicate,: there 
will be the bills of lading, marine-insur- 
ance policy, certified invoice, and in many 
cases a certificate of origin or consular 
certificate is required, also in duplicate 
or triplicate. 

“With these documents in his posses- 
sion, it is then time for the exporter to 
| present the bills to the bank for sale. 
|if everything is in order, the bankers 
will pay the drawer the agreed amount 
and will then remit the bills and shipping 
documents to their destination.” 

Such documentary bills may carry the 
| statement that the documents in ques- 
| tion shall be delivered on acceptance of 
ithe bill, or in certain cases not until 
jthe drawer of the bill has made full 
| Payment to the banker. At the present 
| time, however, the term “documents on 
payment” does not as a rule appear in 
| the bill. 
| (The difference between “documents 
on payment” bills and “documents on ac- 
ceptance” bilis is explained below in 
discussing the financing of export trade.) 


‘Trust Receipts Used 
'To Limited Extent 


| The use of the so-called trust receipt 
jin the United Kingdom is not so com- 
}mon as it is in the United States and 
|in other parts of the world. A trust re- 
|ceipt is an undertaking which the im- 
| porter of goods signs in connection with 
his acceptance of a bill requiring pay- 
ment before documents are handed over, 
to enable him to obtain the documents, 





| After examination of all the documents, | 


announced on August 13. 

The railroad, the application states, 
has not definitely determined upon its 
general plan for financing the proposed 
construction, except that the cost thereof 
will be immediately defrayed by. ad- 
vances by the Texas & New Orleans 
Railroad Company, lessee of the appli- 
cant’s properties. ; 

The proposed construction, it is ex- 
| plained, will enable the applicant and 
lthe Texas & New Orleans Railroad to 
provide needed railroad service for a 
|considerable area within the City of 
|Houston and near the Upper Houston 
|Ship Channel. This area, it is stated, 
|upon railroad service being furnished, 
will be rapidly developed as industrial 
territory. 


Number of Rail Employes 
Shows Slight Increase 


The number of employes of Class I 
steam railways totaled 1,736,131 as of 
the middle of June, according to a sum- 
mary announced by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

This total represented an increase of 
.03 per cent over the totals for June, 
1928, and a decrease of 4.69 per cent 
over the same month in 1927. 

The number of employes in this class 
of maintenance of equipment and stores 
deereased nearly 2 per cent as of the 
middle of June over the number for the 
same month last year. The largest in- 
crease is shown for the class of trans- 
portation (train and engine service). 


and consequently the goads, before the 
bill is actually paid. The bank retains 
a lien on the goods, but the importer 
proceeds to sell them and to turn the 
proceeds over to the bank as soon as 
received. 

Spalding states that something akin 
to the trust receipt is sometimes used 
in the cotton and woolen manufacturing 
districts of England, “where it is no 
uncommon thing for the raw material 
to be delivered on the signature of a 
trust document before the bills of ex- 
change are paid.” In such cases the 
financial integrity and responsibility of 
the importer are of prime importance. 

As one banker remarked to the writer: 

“It would be a clever banker who could 
pick out his own security once the ship- 
ment had reached the mills of the manu- 
facturers.” 

Partial deliveries of goods under trust 
|receipts or under mercantile warrants, 
| however, are not common in connection 
| with raw material imports in the United 
| Kingdom, although some British bankers 
|do, on occasion, allow the importer to 
have possession of the documents of title 
upon the deposit of satisfactory security 


or under guaranty of other reliable firms | 
Under the trust-receipt | 


lor individuals, 
|system the importer in effect holds the 
|goods in trust for the banker and is 
morally and legally bound to pay the 
proceeds from the sales of such goods to 
the banker when and as received. 


Packard —NMotor 


Special Memorandum on request 


were 5.5 per cent less than in May, and! eight different lines, showed a further | 


0.6 per cent less than in:June, 1928, 
The ratio of collections during June to 
accounts outstanding and due at the be- 
ginning of the month, for 33 firms, was 
30.8 per cent; for May this ratio was 
32.7 per cent, and for June last year 
81.9 per cent. For June the ratio of 
collections against regular accounts, for 
33 firms, was 33.0 per cent, and the ratio 


seasonal decline in June, and was one-| 


| half of one per cent below the level of 
June last year. Wholesale trade usually 
reaches the low point for the year in 
June or July. During the past nine 
years, the low point was reached in June 
four times and in July four times, and 
in one year the total volume was the 
same for the two months, 
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| first quarter of this year. 


‘Improvement Shown in German Finances 
Says Commercial Attache at Berlin 


Seasonal Dullness and Discussion of Reparations Fail to 
Disturb Government Credit, Declares Mr, Allport. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


count rate declined by %& per cent to! 
7.25 on August lyas the result of slack 
credit demand, 

The internal investment market re- 
mains inactive, due to capital stringency | 
and the absorption of the limited avaii- | 
able funds by the government internal 
loan. The domestic bond issues in July | 
totaled only 43,000,000 marks consisting 
entirely of municipal loans, of which| 
40,000,000 were for the city of Cologne. 
Mortgage bond offerings were numerous | 
but actual sales negligible. July issues 
of capital stock amounted to 39,000,000 | 
marks, as against 75,000,000 in June and} 
a monthly average of 181,000,000 in the 
This condition | 
is, however, partly seasonal. 


July Foreign Borrowing 
Totaled $22,000,000 


July foreign borrowing totaled $22,- 
000,000, of which approximately $15,000,- 
000 were placed in the United States 
with the remainder coming chiefly from 
England. - These foreign issues were 
mainly for private industrial enterprises. 
June borrowing amounted to $70,000,000, 





' 0 of which $50,000,000 were the govern- 


ment’s short-term American credit; pri- 
vate industrial loans accounted for the| 
remainder, including the Potash Syndi- | 
cate’s loan of £3,600,000 in England, a| 
substantial portion of which was resold | 
in the United States. | 

The stock exchange was dull with quo- 
tations again declining. The stock in-| 
dex at the end of July stood at 123 as! 
against 125 at the end of June and 124) 
at the end of May. Foreign buying of 
German stocks is the chief supporting 
influence at the present time. 
index was also lower at 95.4 as compared , 
with 96 at the end of June. State and| 
mortgage bonds were relatively stable 
while industrials were again the chief, 
losers. The failure of security values | 
to rise as expected following the Paris 
reparation settlement suggests that a 
successful outcome of The Hague nego- 
tiations may be equally ineffective inas- 
much as the present stagnation is due 
less to a general lack of confidence than 
to a basic capital shortage, coupled with 
the exorbitant bank charges on securily 
transactions. 


Industrial Situation 
Said to Be Irregular 


Insolvencies are still at a high level, 
bankrupteies totaling 864 in July as 
against 825 in June and 663 in July, 
1925. The monthly average number of 
| bankruptcies during the current year is 
| 863 as against 665 last year and 472 
in 1927. July receiverships averaged 
| 426 monthly this year and 266 last year. 
|The volume of protested drafts also re- 
mains high, amounting to 469,000 marks 
daily in July as against 461,000 in June 
and 351,000 in July, 1928. 

The industrial situation is irregular 
with the seasonal dullness partly neu- 
tralizing the moderate upward tenden- 
cies. Retail sales show improvement but 


| minority interest in the Allgemeine Elec- | 


|the uncertainty regarding the introduc- | 


; turers report improvement. 
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Finance 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


August 10 
Made Public August 13, 1929 


| 

Receipts. 
| Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
| Income tax ......... 
the building trade reports a falling off} Miscellaneous internal 
in new orders. The metal trades are revenue ....., 
weaker with the exception of iron and/ Miscellaneous rece 
steel. Machinery plants report increased | 

export orders, but the summer slackness! Total ordinary receipts 
tends to affect domestic sales. The chem-| Balance previous day... 


$1,910,333.88 
282,236.73 


2,129,948.95 
1,334,689.23 


5,657,208.79 
126,020,228.18 


131,677,436.97 


Expenditures, 

General expenditures 
| Interest on public debt. 
Refunds of receipts .. 
Panama Canal ‘ 
Operations in special ac- 
I counts Cote ue tbe 
tion of talking pictures and the injunc-| Adjusted service certifi- 
tions based on disputed patents. Au- cate fund .... 
tomobile sales have been growing but| Civil-service retirement 
principally in the categories of small! fund ee 
passenger cars and light trucks. Cotton | Investment of trus 
spinners are occupied only at 60 per cent funds 
of capacity, while the clothing manufac- | 
The food- 
stuffs industries are chiefly affected by 
a general rise in prices though busi- 
ness is fair. Internal water transporta-|  penditures 
tion has been handicapped by dry/| Balance today .. 
weather with a resultant low water level. 

Average weekly carloadings for July 
numbered 938,000. This shows a satis- | 


factory increase above last year’s July | : 
es eee oe t year’s July) Approval Given to Plans 
For Yazoo River Bridge 


ipts.. 


|ical industry and trade are still enjoy-| 


ing a very satisfactory position. The| Total 
electrical trade has been strongly in-| 


fluenced by the purchase of a large; $5,482,993.44 


41,019.59 
971,381.09 
6,308.54 
106,063.81 
16,638.74 
36,244.57 


131,830.96 


trizitaets Gesellschaft (General Electric 
Company) by American capital. 
The film industry is badly shaken by | 


Total ordinary 
expenditures ..,,.. 6,547,075,.64 
| Other public debt ex- 
165,429.00 
124,964,932,.33 


131,677,436.97 


Total 


June production of coal amounted to| 
3,211,000 metric tons, while that of) 
ignite was 13,766,000. Conditions in the otal 
coal industry in general continue to im-| ,!h¢ application of O. D. Longstreth, 
prove. June pig iron production totaled f Little Rock, Ark., for approval of the 


1 
l 


| 1,164,000 metric tons and that of steel,| Construction of a bridge across the Yazoo 


1,430,000, representing a respective aver- | river, four miles southeast of Silver City, 


lege of 39,000 and 57,000 tons per work- Miss., under authority of State law, has 


ing day. These figures show a substan- | been approved by the Assistant Secretary 


The bond ‘tial gain over those of the previous month | Ff War, Colonel Patrick J. Hurley, ac- 


‘and June, 1928. ; 
The unemployment situation has re- 
mained practically unchanged _ since 


June, falling by only 0.3 per cent in the i i 
second half of July. Seven hundred and matter ef contparingn, Che Sele ame 


| twenty thousand persons are now receiv- the final figures for 1928: Winter tyes 
ing federal support. Trade unions re- 8,401,000; winter wheat, 3,464,000; win- 
port 8.6 per cent of their membership un- ter barley, 460,000; summer barley, 2,- 
employed and 6.2 per cent working on a/ 887,000; oats, 6,998,000. Consequently, 

| short-time basis. i : : 

: : | the general crop forecast is somewhat 

| Savings Deposits | below last year, but the recent favorable 


cording to an announcement just issued 
by the Department of War. 


\Show Slower Increase 


Savings deposits reached a figure of 
8,190,000,000 marks at the end of June, 


weather throughout the country suggests 
a subsequent improvement, 
June foreign trade was practically bal- 


but — aaneene is preceding at a slower | anced with a 2,000,000 mark export sur- 
| rate than last year with the gain averag- s. “includine: r ; — 
| ing only 1€),000,000 marks a month since plus, including reparation deliveries, 
January. Imports were valued at 1,077,700,00¢ 
| The wholesale price index for July | ™arks and exports at 1,079,400,000, o1 
stood at 137.8, an advance of two points,|a slight reduction from May. For th« 
| due principally to a rise in domestic and | first half of the year imports stand a‘ 
imported foodstuff prices; this was par- | 6,821,000,000 marks and exports at 6, 
| tially offset by declining prices of coal, | 548,000,000 marks, leaving a deficit o: 
| ores, and metals. The cost of living in- | 273,000,000. This showing is considere¢ 
|dex stood at 154.4 marking a slight in-| favorable in view of the fact that the 
| crease over June. third quarter usually shows the lowest 
The official crop forecast in early July | imports for the year and fourth quarter 
predicts an average grain crop. Esti-| the highest exports. The present tend- 
|mated harvests, in tons, are as follows: | ency is of declining food imports, irregu- 
Winter rye, 7,935,000; winter wheat, 2,-| larity in the raw materials trade, and 
| 958,000; winter barley, 324,000; summer|a slow gain in the exports of finished 
barley, 2,607,000; oats, 6,757,000. As a’ goods. 





Where National Posting Machines 
protect savings accounts— 


In Chicago 


Auburn Park 
Bank 


Belmont Sheffield Trust & 


Savings Ban 


Blue Island Trust & Savings 
Bank, Blue Island, Ill. 


Boulevard Bridge Bank 
Central Oak Park State Bank, 


Oak Park, 
Chatfield Trus 


Cheltenham Trust & Savings 


Bank 


Chicago Avenue Trust & 


Savings Ban 
Congress Trus 


Lawrence Ave 
Bank 


Mayfair State 


Harris Trust & Savings Bank 


Midland National Bank 
Midway State Bank 
Northern Trust Co. 
Roseland State Savings Bank 
South Shore State Bank 


State Bank & Trust Co., 
Evanston, Ill. 


State Bank of Chicago 
Stony Island State Savings Bank 


Straus National Bank & Trust. 
Company 


Trust & Savings 


k 


Ill, 
t & Savings Bank 


k 


t & Savings Bank Suburban Trust & Savings 


Bank, Oak Park, Ill. 
Triangle State Bank 
Union State Bank 
West Highlands State Bank 


nue National 


Savings Bank 


At the windows of hundreds of the greatest 
banking institutions, National Posting Machines 
are replacing the old pen and ink figures. Pass- 


book, led 
printed a 


ger card and journal sheet entries are 
t one operation and both depositor and 


bank secure a protection never before possible. 


The National Posting Machine 


FOR SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


Product of The National Cash Register Co. 


Dayton, Ohio 
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Prohibition Laws 


Defendant Must Show Legal Acquisition ‘Rolls to Cut Grain 
session Is Proved 


Of Liquor 


Beverage Discovered | 
In Medicine Cabinet 


Presence of Chattel in Home Is 
Held to Indicate Knowl- 
edge by Owner. 


Witiarp F. GUNNOE, APPELLANT, V. 
UNITED STATES. No. 2877, CIRCUIT 
Court OF APPEALS FOR THE FOURTH 
Circult. 

ECTION 33 of Title II of the Na- 

tional Prohibition Act does not cre- 
ate any presumption that a defendant 
is in possession of liquor, but it makes 
possession, when proved, prima facie evi- 
denec of its unlawfulness and shifts the 
burden to the defendant to prove that 
the liquor was lawfully acquired, pos- 
sessed and used, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fourth Circuit holds in the 
opinion herein. 

The appellant had been charged with 
“possession” under. the National Prohibi- | 
tion “Act, the Court explains, two-thirds 
of a pint of liquor having been found in 
his home, the existence of which he de 
nied any knowledge, so that the fact of 
possession was an essential allegation 
which the prosecution ‘had to prove be- 
yond a reasonable doubt. 

On appeal from the District Court for 
the Southern District of West Virginia. | 

J. Raymond Gordon for the appellant; | 
Edmund Marshall (James Damron on the} 
brief) for the appellee. 

Before Northcott, Circuit Judge, Soper 
and Hayes, District Judges. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
Court, delivered by District Judge Hayes, 
follows: 

Appellant, defendant below, and so 
styled here, was convicted of feloniously 
possessing intoxicating liquor as a third 
offense. The record shows that he was} 
convicted on November 23, 1925, for un- | 
lawful possession of intoxicating liquor | 
and was fined Fifty dollars. And again, | 
on April 19, 1928, he was convicted of | 
possessing intoxicating liquor as a sec-| 
ond offense and was fined Two Hundred | 
Dollars. On his conviction in the instant | 
case, the Court imposed a fine of Five | 
hundred dollars and sentenced the de-| 
fendant to the Federal Penitentiary at | 
Atlanta, Georgia, for a term of two} 
years. The defendant appeals from this 
judgment, and assigns as error the re- 
fusal of the Court to direct a verdict for 
the defendant and its refusal to give cer- 
tain instructions, requesting in apt time 
and manner. 


Evidence Showed | 
House Was Searched 


There was evidence to show that Mr. 
Rardon, a State officer of West Virginia, 
searched the home of the defendant on 
the seventh day of February, 1929. He 
found Gunnoe in the bathroom fixing an 
inner tube for an automobile tire. In 
the medicine cabinet in the bathroom, 
the officer found a pint bottle containing 
about two-thirds of one pint of liquor. 
The medicine cabinet was closed and was 
hanging on the side of the wall, and 
was so situated that the liquor was not 
visible to the officer when he went into 
the bathroom without opening the medi- 
cine cabinet. The officer states that he 
never saw Gunnoe have the liquor in his 
hand or anything like that and that he 
was not drunk. There’ was no evidence 
of the odor of whiskey in the room. In 
the garrét of the house the officer found 
nine one-gallon jugs, some of which had 
the odor of liquor in them. He further 
testified that the jugs did not look like 
they had been up there for more than 
three or four days; that there was no 
dust on them that he could see nor were 
there any cob-webs. He also said that 
none of them had any remnants of but- 
ter milk or cider in them. H. E. Pome- 
roy, another State officer, testified sub- 
stantially to the same state of facts. 

The defendant thereupon offered in 
evidence in his behalf Mrs. Sylvia Gun- 
noe, who testified that she was tne third 
wife of the defendant and had been di- 
vorced from him in 1927. She said that 
after the defendant and his fourth wife 
separated, she had been staying with the 
defendant in his home ever since June, 
1928; that she had two children by him 
hefore they separated and that the chil- 
dren were staying there with them. She 
testified that she bought a pint of liquor 
from a man named Henson for herself 
and her children for the influenza; that 
there was a full pint when she bought 
it and that she had fixed up a couple of 
doses for herself and the children and 
was giving it to the children for the in- 
fluenza; that there was about two-thirds 
of a pint left when the search occurred. 
She said that Gunnoe did not know the 
whiskey was there as he was away when 
she got it and that she put it in the 
medicine chest on the morning of the 
search, the officers coming in the even- 
ing between 7 and 8 o’clock. She said 





‘ 
that she put the nine gallon jugs in the 
attic, and that she got cider in them from | 
the institute and bought buttermilk from 
a man living on the road in part of them. 
She said she put the jugs in the attic 
mA she did not want them and had no} 
usé for them. She testified that the jugs | 
were dirty and that some of them had 
been up there for over a year. She said 
she had no knowledge of Willard Gun- 
noe having any whiskey in his posses- 
sion during the time she had been there 
and had not heard of him drinking any 
liquor. He had been divorced from his 
fourth wife before the witness went back 
to stay in his house. 


Defendant Stated He 
Had No Liquor There 


Elizabeth Cloud testified that she was} 
at the Gunnoe house the following day, 
saw the jugs and said that they did not 
have any whiskey in them when she saw 
them. She said they were dusty and| 
that cobwebs were on them. She smelled | 
of one or two of them and said they did | 
not have the odor of liquor about them, 
Defendant testified in his own behalf} 
that he was at his place on February 7,| 
1929, when the officers came and that he} 
had just completed repairing aa inner! 
tube for his automobile. He said he did| 
not know there was any whiskey in the} 
place. He knew there were jugs in the! 
attic which had been there for a year, or| 
perhaps two years, but he claimed he} 
did not know how many weye there and 
that they did not have the odor of moon- 
shine liquor about them. He further tes-| 
tified that he did not know there was| 
any liquor in his house until Mr. Rardon 





presented the pint bottle at the Commis-| possessor in any action concerning the | report has been made, 


sioner’s desk. 
It is strongly urged for the defendant | 


> 


,to take the case from the jury. 


| guilty as charged in this indictment. 


|grant the request stated herein. 


When Pos 


that a consideration of. the entire evi- 
dence shows its insufficiency to carry 
the case to the jury. After a careful re- 
view of the authorities cited in support 
of this contention we are of the opinion 
that the evidence presented a question 


| for the determination of the jury. There | 


was evidence, if believed by the jury, to 
show that two-thirds of a pint of liquor 
was in the defendant’s house and that 
nine one-gallon empty jugs having the 
appearance of recent use and containing 
the odor of liquor, were found there. 
These circumstances, unexplained, are 
sufficient to support a verdict. But it is 


urged by the defendant that the evi-| 


dence of the defendant conciusively 
shows that the defendant had no knowl- 
edge of the presence of the liquor in his 
house. The only witness testifying to 
this fact besides the defendant /was his 
divorced wife who had been living in the 
home with him from June, 1928, until 


| February, helping to raise the two chil- 
‘dren born to her by him prior to their 


divorce. The jury was not compelled to 


accept their statements of the matter} 


and we do not feel warranted in holding, 
as a matter of iaw, that it was sufficient 
Ward v. 
772. 


U. S., 4 Fed. (2d) 
Other Liquor Cases 


| Are Mentioned 


In the case of Waddell v. P. S. 283 
Fed. 409, the officer found some whiskey 
in the room of the defendant. He testi- 
fied that he had formerly lived in the 


{room but had abandoned it, while the 


officer testified that he lived there and 
that the defendant had admitted to him 
that it was his room. The court held that 


the evidence was sufficient to send the case | 
to the jury on the question of the pos- | 


session of the whiskey found in this 
room. In Parks v. United States, 297, 


| Fed. 834 (this Circuit) the finding of ten 


quarts of whiskey in a cement trap was 
held a jury question, although the wife 
claimed it and said that her husband 
knew nothing about it. 

The defendant requested the Court to 
instruct the jury that the burden of 
proving each and every material allega- 
tion in the indictment rests upon the 
government, and that the government 
must prove each and every allegation of 
the indictment beyond a_ reasonable 
doubt; and that a reasonable doubt is 
that state of mind which after a full 
comparison of the case and a considera- 
tion of all the evidence offered, both of 
the government and of the defendant, 
leaves the mind of the jury in that condi- 
tion that they can not say that they feel 
an abiding faith, amounting to a moral 


| certainty, from the evidence in the case 


that the defendant is guilty of the 
charge. The Court refused to give the 
instruction and charged the jury, among 
other things, as follows: 

“Now, this defendant comes in here, 
as I say, with that presumption of inno- 
cence; and that presumption of inno- 
cence stays with him during the entire 
trail, and it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to prove him guilty beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt by the production of testi- 
mony. When there is testimony introduced 
on his behalf then you take into considera- 
tion all of the testimony in the case to 
reach your conclusion based upon all that 
testimony. 

“A reasonable doubt, if there is any 
such thing in your mind, is semething for 
which you can give a reason; something 
sufficiently substantial to call a reason; 
not a mere shadow or not a mere 
cloud.” *.% * 

The Court, after having stated to the 
jury that: 

“This is an indictment found by the 
Grand Jury charging Willard F. Gunnoe 
with the third possession of liquor, which 
is a crime under the Volstead Act. He 
has been twice convicted in this court 
for the possession of liquor, which fact 
was proven to you and admitted by him. 
That starts out by .proving those two 
parts of the indictment. Then the third 


part of the indictmer.t is that he was in} 
possession of the liquor. The question of | 
That is | 


fact is, was he or was he not? 
a question for you to decide.” 
Court’s Charge 
Outlines Case 

Then charged as follows: 

“She (Mrs. Sylvia Gunnoe) said she 
bought it from somebody and let Gun- 
noe know nothing about it. These chil- 
dren were her children and his children. 
If you believe that whiskey was in that 
house without his knowledge, buying the 
whiskey and giving it to the children 
without his knowledge, that is up to you. 
That is a question for you. 
mitted a double 


ing it to the childreg who could not 
help themselves, that is up to you, if you 
want to believe that story. 

“That brings the question right down 


—if you believe Gunnoe had this whiskey | 
|there, or knew this whiskey was there, 


beyond a reasonable doubt, then he is 
It 
is a mere question of the possession of 
the whiskey. The whiskey was in his 
house, owned by him and controlled by 


unless the contrary is shown. That bur- 
den was taken up by them and that bur- 


; den is on them to show to the contrary.” 


Defendant excepted to the refusal to 
The 
Court not only failed to give the sub- 
stance of the request but it shifted the 
burden of proof over to the defendant 
by requiring the defendant to show that 
the liquor found by the officers in his 


| house was not in his possession. 


~ 


The National Prohibition Act, U. 5. 


Code, Title 27, Section 50, provides: 
Section Does Not 

‘ . 
Create Presumption 

“The possession of liquors by any per- 
son not legally permitted under this 
chapter to possess liquor shall be prima 
facie evidence that such liquor is kept 
for the purpose of being sold, bartered, 
exchanged, given away, furnished, or 
otherwise disposed of in violation of the 
provisions of this chapter. But it shaii 
not be unlawful to possess liquor in one’s 
private dwelling while the same is occu- 
pied and used by him as his dwelling 
only and such liquor need not be re- 
ported, provided such liquors are for use 
only for the personal consumption of the 


owner thereof and his family residing in | Within 30 minutes after the actual ob-| 
such dwelling. and of his bona fide guests | servations are made, so that weather in- | 
when entertained by him therein; and| formation will be put out into the air | 


the burden of proof shall be upon the 


fully acquired, possessed, and used,” 


> 


If she com- | 
crime of buying the | 
whiskey from some bootlegger and giv- 
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Trade Marks 


| District Tribunal 
| Affirmed on Appeal 


Prosecution Must Prove That 
Defendant Was Aware of 
Presence of Intoxicant. 


This section does not create any pre- 


sumption that a defendant is in posses- 
sion of liquer. It makes possession, when 
proved, prima facie evidence of its un- 
lawfulness.. And the burden of proof in 
such case is placed upon the possessor 


in any action concerning same to prove | 


that such liquor is lawfully acquired, 
possessed and used. See Street v. Lin- 
coln Safe Deposit Co., 254 U, S. 88, 65 
L. Ed. 151. It was within the province 
of Congress to place on the defendant 
the burden of showing that his posses- 
sion of liquor was lawful. Yee Hem v. 
U. S., 268 U. S. 178. The possession by 
| the defendant in this case is in dispute. 
| He denied any knowledge of the exist- 
ence of the liquor in his house. Another 
| witness testified that she placed it there 
| without his knowledge or acquiescence. 
| The fact of possession is an essenial alle- 
| gation which the prosecution must prove 
| beyond a reasonable doubt. Does the 
mere presence of two-thirds of a pint 


} 
| 


of liquor in a medicine cabinet in the! 


| house of the defendant under such cir- 
| cumstances constitute evidence u pon 
which the jury must convict unless the 
defendant assumes the burden and car- 
ries it successfully to show that he was 
not the possessor of the liquor, and that 
it was there without his knowledge? 
While such a state of facts is sufficient 
to carry the case to the jury and will 
support a verdict of guilty if they see 
fit to return one, we do not think that 
the jury is compelled to do so unless, 
upon a consideration of all the evidence, 
it 1s satisfied beyond a reasonable doubt 
that the defendant possessed the liquor 
and that the possession was unlawful. 


Presumption Is for 
Jury’s Determination 


Proof of finding in defendant’s resi- 
dence an article of personal property cre- 
ates a presumption,—varying in its 
strength according to all the surround- 
ing facts and circumstancesthat the 
— of the residence is also the owner 
and in possession of the personal prop- 
erty therein. Manifestly tt is aie a 
presumption of fact. The presumption 
may cease to exist when it appears that 
others are likely to be in possession, as, 
for instance, when two or more ‘persons 
occupy the same building in which each 
keeps his separate personal property. 
The presumption would be stronger if 
the presence of the property is bound 
to be known to the occupant; to illus- 
trate, the owner would know of the pres- 
ence of the range in the kitchen, the 
table in the dining room, the piano in 
the parlor. Yet many minor articles 
owned and possessed by other members 
of the family may be in the house with- 
out his seeing them or knowing of their 
presence. The presence in one’s resi- 
dence of liquors in such quantity and 


under such circumstances that the occu- | 


pant is compelled to know it would cre- 
ate a strong presumption that he was 
in the possession of it while a small 
quantity under such circumstances that 
the occupant would not likely know about 
it would create only a slight presump- 
tion of his ownership and possession. 
But in any event the probative value of 
the presumption is for the jury’s deter- 
mination. If, after considering the pre- 
sumption of innocence, the proven facts 
still warrant the inference that the occu- 
pant is in possession of the liquor found 
| in his residence and if the jury is satis- 
fied beyond a reasonable doubt that he 
| is in possession thereof, then, and not 
before, the burden of proof would be on 
the accused to prove that such liquor 
was lawfuly acquired, possessed and used. 

We hold that prejudicial error was 
committed in the refusal to grant the in- 
struction stated herein and in charging 
the jury that the burden of proof shifted 
to the defendant. 


The judgment below is accordingly re-| extending in a direction around or in 4} the printed copy of the record in the can- 


versed and a new trial ordered to be ‘held 
| in accordance with the views herein ex- 
pressed, 

Reversed, 

July 15, 1929. 


Radio Will Give Flyers 
Weather Condition Reports 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
broadcast 20 minutes after collection, 
and are sent out Simultaneously from 
each station within the geographical area 
covered by the net. 

The “secondary 
stations selected at 


: net” is composed of 


distances of 150 to 
|200 miles on either side of the trans- 
continental sairway, and approximately 
| the same distance apart. ‘In so far as 
|possible these stations are regular 
| weather bureau stations where added 
| personnel furnish the extra reports. In 
certain instances it has been found nec- 
essary to establish separate stations for 
these reports, but such stations will fur- 
nish identical information. 

The weather information is collected 
|every three hours from all stations with 
| the secondary net beginning at 2 a. m. 
As soon as all reports have been received 
|weather maps are carefully prepared 
|from which the summaries are made for 
leach geographic area surrounding the 
collecting center. According to officials 
of the Airways Division, this information 
is of great value to all airports within 
range of the radio stations. 

In order that the airports may tune in 
| and receive this weather information, ar- 
rangements have just been completed 
| whereby all weather data will be broad- 
cast on the hour or 30 minutes after the 
|hour. Pilots flying the airway will re- 
| ceive this information so that they may 
take all necessary precautions in avoid- 
|ing storm areas or seeking shelter when 
sudden disturbances develop. 
| The Airways Division states that this 
weather information will be broadcast 


within a reasonable time after the actual 
These reports are 


| same to prove that such liquor was law- | transmitted to airways weather control 


| stations by fast telegraph service, 


Without Crushing It 
Are Awarded Patent 


Rejection of Claim for De- 

vice With Cutting Edges 
Is Affirmed by Board 
Of Appeals. 


+ EX PARTE Epwarp C. ANDREWS AND MAX 
LINDEMANN. APPEAL No. 1090, Boarp 
OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT OFFICE, 


| DATENT No. 1722999 was issued Au- 
gust 6, 1929, to Edward C. Andrews 
jand Max Lindemann for Grain-Cutting 
| Rolls, on application No. 62959, filed | 
| October 17, 1925. 

The Board of Appeals allowed claims 
3 and 4, covering a pair of rolls spe- 
| cially designed for use in cutting grain, 
las being different mechanically and 
functionally “from the prior art device 
| cited against it in which the rolls were 
adapted to produce a crushing effect on 
the grain. 

Claim 1 was disallowed over the art 
as being incomplete and vague for the 
reason that it covered only one roll and 
{consequently did not bring in the: asso-! 
ciation of a pair of rolls intended to ef- 
fect a cutting action on the grain. 

Bruce S. Elliott for’ the applicant. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 
sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Henry | 
and Redrow) follows: 

This is an appeal from the final re- 
jection of claims 1, 2,3 and 4. Claims 
1, 2 and 3 are illustrative and are as 
follows: 

“1. A roll for use in cutting grain 
having its surface provided with parallel 
corrugations affording intervening cut- 
ting edges, the depth of said corruga- 
tions being sufficient to permit said cut- 
ting edges to penetrate through the body 
of grain being cut and extending longi- 
tudinally of the roll at an angle of sub- 
— 45 degrees to the axis of the 
roll, 


9 


“~ 


Claim for Pair of Rolls. 

“2. A pair of rolls for use in cutting 
grain into sections arranged to rotate | 
with their surfaces in close proximity | 
to each other, the surface of each of said | 
rolls being provided with parallel cor- 
rugations affording intervening cutting 
jedges and extending in the same di- | 
; rection on each roll at an angle of sub- | 
stantially 45 degrees to the axis of the 
rolls, the depth of the corrugations and 
the degree of proximity of the rolls 
to each other being such that the re- 
spective cutting edges of the rolls will 
cut through the entire body of the grains 
passing between the rolls. 

“3. A pair of rolls for use in cutting 
grain into sections arranged to rotate 
with their surfaces in close proximity 
}to each other, the surfaces of the rolls 
being provided with parallel lines of 
corrugations extending longitudinally of | 
the roll and affording intervening cut- 
|ting edges, the depth of the corruga- 
tions and the degree of proximity, of the 
rolls to each other being such that the 
respective cutting edges of the rolls will 
cut through the entire body of the! 
|grains passing between the rolls, and| 
ithe angular extension of the lines of 
corrugations on the rolls being such 
| that when, in opposition, the intersection | 
jof each pair of cutting edges on the| 
respective rolls will form a quadrilateral | 
figure.” 

The reference relied upon is: 
923966, June 8, 1909. 

Rolls Cooperate. 

This application discloses a pair of 
| cooperating rolls each having helically 
| positioned cutting blades or ribs which 
are parallel and closely arranged so as 
to cover the entire surface of the roll 
with cutting edges and the slight spaces | 
between. Since the blades are in the, 
same helical direction on each roll, it 
|follows that when the rolls are placed 
|side by side in cooperating relation the | 
individual blades of one roll will lie| 
crosswise of the blades of the other. If| 
the angle of the blades on each roll! 
is 45 degrees to a plane of the axis of | 
the roll then the crossing will be at} 
right angles and the space defined by a} 
pair of blades on one roll and a pair | 
on the other, at the bight of the rolls| 
will be a square, If other angles than | 
45 degrees are selected for the helical | 
blades then the space defined will be} 
varying rhomb shapes with longer axes | 


| 


Gibson, 


| direction iongitudinal of the roll depend- 
jing on whether the selected angle is 
|greater or less than 45 degrees. When 
these sharp cutting edges press against 
the opposite sides of a grain of corn it 
is clear that they would cut into it and 
all the way through if the grain did 
not in the meantime split through the re- 
mainder of the way. In either case the| 
separation would be a clean separation | 
with no accompanying crushed or meal- | 
| like portion as applications allege oc- 
curs when a mere crushing pressure 
is employed to break up the grain. We 
see a different principle of action be-| 
tween this device and that of the patent | 
to Gibson where there is a_ crushing 
! effect and no cutting. Claims 2, 3 and 4 
appear to definitely set forth the dif- | 
|ference in structure which causes the 
lrolls here involved to differ both as to 
structure and function from those 
|Gibson. They call for cutting edges, 
whereas Gibson has only crushing ridges. | 


9 


He does not mention specifically a cut- | 1 
claims | 


| ting edge. We believe these 
should be allowed. | 
Roll Stands Alone. | 

Claim 1 is found to be for one roll. | 


It does not require two rolls associated | wit 


in such way as to present a multiplicity | 
of knives facing each other and at an 
angle as the other claims. This roll | 
standing alone sets forth only a cylinder | 
| having some knife-blade-like cutters pro- 
| jecting from its surface. 
}it requires them to be in a felical di- | 
rection 45 degrees—on the _ roll 
standing alone as an uncombined ele- | 


ment it seems that this limitation does | iN 
not help in bringing out any particular | 


| utility and patentable novelty. We be- | 


le 


Opposition to Use of Name ‘Montevallo’ 
rk for Coal Is Sustained 


|“Montevallo” as a trade mark for coal, 
|since a number of companies operating 


It is,true that | f 


Patents 
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PROHIBITION: Possession: Burden 
Doubt.—Where two-thirds of a pint 
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PROHIBITION: Possession: Burden 
Evidence of Unlawful Possession—Se 


proved, prima facie evidence of its unl 


United States.—(Cireuit Court of App 
Index Page 1410, Col. 1 (Volume IV.) 


PATENTABILITY: 


different from the prior art device in 
duce a crushing effect on the grain. 

lowed as being vague and incomplete. 
et al. 
Col. 4 (Volume IV.) August 14, 1929. 


Trade 


REGISTRATION: Subject Matter: 
under Act of 1905.—Applicant seekin 
vallo,” r 
1905, which permits registration of a 
where there has been ‘actual and exclu 
for the 10 years preceding February 
since applicant’s use of the term was 
exclusive.—Little Gem Coal Co.,v. Mo 
Commissioner of Patents.)—Yearly In 
August 14, 1929. 


As Trade Ma 


Right to Geographical Term Found Not to Be Established; | 
Usage Not Exclusive to One Company. 


LITTLE Gem CoaAL COMPANY V. MONTE-, 
VALLO CoAL MINING COMPANY. OPPO- | 
SITION No. &110, ASSISTANT COMMIS- | 
SIONER OF PATENTS. 


[aE opposition to the registration of | 
the world “Montevallo” as a trade | 
mark for coal was sustained by the act- | 
ing examiner of interferences. 

The applicant based its right to regis- | 
tration on the 10-year clause of Section 
5 of the Trade Mark Act of February 
20, 1905, which provides for the regis- | 
tration of geographical names as trade 
marks .where there has been “actual and | 
exclusive” use of the notations “as 
trade mark” for the 10 years preceding 
February 20, 1905, but it was found that | 
applicant had established neither trade | 
mark use or exclusive use of the word 


in the Montevallo Basin in the business 
of mining coal used the term as part | 
of their firm name, and the word was 
generally used to designate coal obtained 
from that basin. 

Semmes and Semmes for Little Gem | 
Coal Company; Robb and Robb for Mon- 
tevallo Coal Mining Company. 

The full text of the opinion of As- 
sistant Commissioner Moore follows: 

The applicant, Montevallo Uoal Mining 
Company, appeals from the decision cf | 
the acting examiner of interferences | 
sustaining the opposition of the Little | 
Gem Coal Company to the registration by 
the applicant of the word “Montevallo” 
as a trade mark for coal. 

The appeal contains many technical 
objections, some of which have but little 
if any bearing on the question at issue. 
As to the stipulation into this record of 
the testimony and exhibits comprising 


cellation proceeding No. 1051, the stipu- 
lation speaks for itself. It is evident from 
f the stipulation that it 


against another smooth surface roll 
would have no particular function over 
straight longitudinal blades such as may 
be found in straw choppers. 

The rejection of claim 1 is affirmed. — 

The rejection of claims 2, 3 and 4 is 
reversed. 

Limit of.appeal to Court of Appeals 
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Latest Federal Court Decisions 


approwimately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference, 


fendant’s Residence.—Evidence of finding 


the residence is also the owner and in possession of the personal property 
therein, but the presumption may cease to exist when it appears that others 
are as likely to be in possession—Gunnoe v. United States.—(Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1410, Col. 1 (Vol- 


cabinet in the defendant’s home; and, in a prosecution for illegal possession 
under the National Prohibition Act, the defendant denfes any knowledge of 
the existence of the liquor in his house, the fact of possession is an es- 
sential allegation which the prosecution must prove beyond a reasonable 
doubt.—Gunnoe v. United States.—(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1410, Col. 1 (Volume IV.) 


Prohibition Act (U. S. C. Tit. 27, Sec. 50), does not create any presumption 
that a defendant is in possession of liquor but it makes possession, when 


such a case is placed upon the possessor in any action concerning same to 
prove that such liquor is lawfully acquired, possessed and used—Gunnoe v. 


Patents 


Invention: Grain Cutting Rolls.—Claims 2, 3 and 4, 
covering the specific construction of a pair of rolls specially designed for 
use in cutting grain, held: Patentable, being mechanically and functionally 


Claim 1, covering only one roll, disal- 


(Board of Appeals of the Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 1410, 


for use on coal, under the provisions of the Act of February 20, 


| moving party which would justify such 


al: 


| cision, and it was not only his privilege 
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Registration 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
usually employed in libraries, 


Ownership of Chattel Found in De- 
in defendant’s residence an 
presumption, varying in its strength 
and circumstances, that the owner of 


. 


of Proof: Proof Beyond Reasonable 
of liquor was found in a medicine 


August 14, 1929. 


of Proof: Possession as Prima Facie 
ction 33 of Title II of the National 


awfulness and the burden of proof in 


eals for the Fourth Circuit.) —Yearly 
August 14, 1929. 


which the rolls were adapted to pro- 


Patent 1722999.—Ex parte Andrews 


Marks 


Geographical Names: Registration 
g trade mark on the word ‘‘Monte- 


geographical name as a trade mark 
sive” use of the word asa trade mark 
20, 1905, held: Registration denied, 
neither a trade mark use nor was it 
ntevallo Coal Mining Co. (Assistant 
dex Page 1410, Col. 5 (Volume IV.) 





was the intention of the parties that the | 
whole or any part of said printed rec- 
ord was to be made a part of the record | 
in the instant case according to the| 
desires of either or both parties. | 

As to the motion to dismiss the oppo- | 
sition, and the motion made at the hear- 
ing of the appeal to strike out opposer’s 
brief, no showing has been made by the 


drastic actions. 
Twenty-six Reasons 
Given for Appeal 


The applicant has assigned 26 reasons | 
for appeal. The first 11 of these rea-| 
sons allege error on the part of the ex- | 
aminer in granting a rehearing; and the | 
remaining reasons primarily allege er- | 
ror in his holdings on questions involv- 
ing the materiality of the evidence on} 
which he based his decision. 

The granting of rehearings rests | 
largely within the discretionary powers 
of the trial judge and his rulings thereon 
should not be disturbed except in clear 
cases of abuse of those powers. The act- 
ing examiner of interferences on peti- 
tion for a rehearing was of the opinion 
that there was material error in his de- 


but his duty to correct such error. 

The question presented for decision is 
whether the applicant is legally entitled | 
to register the mark “Montevallo” for 
coal. The applicant bases its right to 
registration on the 10-year clause of 
Section 5 of the Trade Mark Act of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1905, which provides: 

“That nothing ‘herein shall. prevent the 
registration of any mark used by the 
applicant or his predecessors, or by those 


~ 


Decisions in Trade Mark 
And Patent Suits Announced 


In the issue of August 18, of the Of- 
ficial Gazette of the Patent Office, the 
following patent and trade mark de- 
cisions were published: 

Ex parte Payne Coal Company, Inc, 
Assistant Commissioner of Patents (pub- 
lished in the United States Daily, issue 
of March 20, 1929, IV. U. S. Daily 
150x). 

Ex parte Regal Shoe Company, As- 
sistant Commissioner of Patents (pub- 
lished in the United States Daily, issue 
of March 9, 1929, IV. U.S. Daily, 60x). 

Ex parte Litchfield and Speer, Board 
of Appeals of the Patent Office (pub- 
lished in the United States Daily, issue 
of June 14, 1929, IV. U. S. Daily 902). 

The Official Gazette of August 13 also 
announces the grant of letters patent 
from Patent No. 1723987 to Patent No. 
1724890, inclusive. 





deus Davids Co. v. Davids and Davids, 
202 O. G. 952; 283 U. S. 461.) 

The two limitations contained in the 
said 10-year clause which are controlling 
of the applicant’s rights are: First, that 
the mark shall have been used “as a 
trade mark;” and, second, that such trade 
mark use shall have been “actual and 
exclusive” for 10 years next preceding 
February 20, 1905. 

Was the applicant’s use of the word 
“Montevallo” a trade mark use ? 

The Supreme Court has held that “the 


| office of a trade mark is to point out 


distinctly the origin or ownership of the 
article to which it is affixed; or, in other 
words, to give notice who was the pro- 
ducer.” (Canal Company v, Clark, 13 
Waill., 311.) 


Name Not Restricted 


|To Coal of Applicant 


It appears from the record that the 
word Montevallo was applied as the name 
of a town in Alabama about 1823; that 
thereafter deposits of coal were discov- 
ered in the Cahaba Valley which em- 
braces the Montevallo Basin in which is 
located the Montevallo Seam; that said 
Basin and Seam, respectively, derived the 
name Montevallo from the name of said 
town; that the coal from said seam was 
known in commerce as Montevallo coal; 
that several companies mined coal from 
said seam during the 10-year period next 
preceding February 20, 1905; and that 
the word Montevallo formed a part of 
the trade name of some of these com- 
panies. These facts are sufficiently sup- 
ported by the evidence of which the let- 
ter of Eugene A. Smith to the Little 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) 


Always an 

invitation to 

the pause 
that refreshes 


The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga, 
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from whom title to the mark is derived, 
in commerce with foreign nations or 
among the several States or with Indian 
tribes, which was in actual and exclu- 
sive use 1; a trade mark of the appli- 
cant, or his predecessors from whom he 
derived title, for 10 years next preced- 
ing February 20, 1905.” 

The Supreme Court has held that 
marks consisting of names of persons, 
firms, or corporations, of terms descrip- 
tive of character and quality, or of geo- 
graphcial names or terms, are regis- 
| trable under the said 10-year clause not- 
withstanding the general prohibition con- 





40 days. Rule 149. 
August 6, 1929. 


of | Hh 


tained in said section against registra- 
ition of marks of this character. (Thad- | 


Delicious and Refreshing | 


oven & MILLION 
A DAY 


REPRINTS 


From The United States Daily 


HE importance and permanent value of the news in The United 


lar articles. 


but | ti 


| lieve that merely one roll with projecting | Hh) 


knives is so incomplete and vague in| 
possible use that this claim should not } 


be allowed. Helical blades working 
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Tanners in Holland 


Plan to Expand 


Output and Exports of Sole Leather 


Interest Said to Be Shown in 


Developing Markets in North 


And South America. ; 


The Netherlands is growing in 
importance as a competitor in world 
leather trade, according to a report 
just made public by the Department 
of Commerce. .The first part of the 
veport wae printed in the-tssue of 
August 13. The full text continues: 
The production of tanning extracts in 

the Netherlands was established to meet 
the prevailing serious shortage of these 
products. Rapid strides were made, and 
the industry soon began to assume an 
important role in supplying the local re- 
auirements of these muterials. There are 
certain crude tanning materials essen- 
tial for the production of various ex- 


‘acts t xse are i ; as they | " 
tracts, but soon oatrare are nil | leather exported from The Netherlands | 


are needed. 
ously striving to increase their present 
production, and hope in the near future 
to be able completely to satisfy the do- 
mestic requirements. As a sales argu- 
ment, they suggest to the consumer that 
by aiding them to’ increase their pro- 
duction and purchasing the available 
supplies, there will always be sufficient 
stocks from domestic sources and no 
fear of any curtailment of supplies in 
case of another European war. y 

There has been a consistent increase in 
the sole-leather production in The Neth- 
erlands since the close of the war, and 
the annual output is now estimated at 
slightly more than 25,000,000 pounds. 
Since this is considerably larger than the 
local requirements, large amounts are 
available for export each year. Most of 


the 200 tanneries producing this type of | 
leather in The Netherlands are located | 


in the Province of North Brabant. In 


this locality are 40 of the largest plants, | 


each producing, on the average, 400 hides 
weekly. In addition to these, there is 
a large tannery at Reijon, which is said 
to be the largest sole-leather plant in 
The Netherlands producing as much as 
1,600 hides weekly. 


Tanners Plan to Expand 
Output of Sole Leather 


The local sole-leather compares favor- 
ably in quality with that produced else- 
where, and enjoys a good demand on the 
home and nearby markets. Dutch ta 
ners are making further attempts to in- 
crease their sole-leather production and, 
from present indications, should be suc- 
cessful in doing so. 

With the growing production of The 
Netherlands is bound to become an im- 
portant factor in the international sole- 
leather trade. 


siderable amounts are exported and im- 
ported each ‘year. 


exports exceeded the imports in that 
year by more than 1,000,000 pounds. 
Dutch tanners are in hopes of reducing 
the imports to a minimum and increas- 
ing their exports to a much _ higher 
amount than at present. Their proximity 
to . important sole-leather 
countries will be beneficial, but the com- 


petition is very keen, owing to the large | 


domestic produetion -in most of these 
countries, <. , 


Conditions Unfavorable 
For Increasing Trade 


Official statistics of the Dutch govern- 
ment show that the sole-leather exports 
from The Netherlands in 1928 amounted 
to more than 2,300,000 pounds, almost 
10 per cent of the estimated production. 


These shipments went mainly to Euro-| 


pean countries, particularly Germany 
and the United Kingdom. Considerable 
quantities also went to Dutch posses- 


Opposition to ‘Montevallo’ 
As Mark for Coal Sustained 


Continued from Page 8.) 

Gem Coal Company, and the letter from 
W. L. Lovel, president of the Monte- 
vallo Mining Company, form a part. 

Under these circumstances, Montevallo 
Coal meant coal from the Montevallo 
seam and not coal of the applicant, or of 
either of the other producers of coal from 
said seam. Therefore, the use by the 
applicant of the word Montevallo in des- 
ignating its coal could not have been a 
trade mark use of said word. The word 
directed the mind of the public to the re- 
gional source of the coal, and not to the 
producer or owner. 

The applicant stresses the high qual- 
ity of coal mined from said seam, but 
this is due primarily to the operations 


of nature and not to any operations per- | 
formed upon the coal by the applicant. | 


The publi:, therefore, was interested in 
the regional source of the coal, and not 
in the miner or owner of the coal. 
This leads to the next question, viz., 
was the applicant “in actual and exclu- 
sive use” of the word Montevallo in as- 
sociation with coal for 10 years next 
preceding February 20, 1905?) From 
what has already been said the answer 
must necessarily be in the negative. 
The facts in this case are closely re- 
lated to the facts in Caspner v. Coff- 
man (178 U. S. Rep. 168). The com- 
plainants in that case asserted the right 
to the sole and exclusive use of the 
name Pocahontas, as applying to coal, 
upon two grounds: First, the ownership 
of the alleged trade mark; and, second, 
upon the use by the complainants and 
their predecessors in right of the word 
Pocahontas as a trade mark or 
name to designate the character and the 
quality of the coal dealt in by them. In 
the opinion of the court, it was noted that 
@ the name Pocahontas was applied by ev- 
erybody concerned as indicating coal com- 
ing from that region, without reference 
to the particular mine from which it 
was taken, fpr all the coal was adver- 
tised by the owners under the name 
of Pocahontas coal, and was contracted 
for and shipped under that name; that 
the name Pocahontas indicated the re- 
gion from which the coal in questfén 
came and the natural quality thereof, 
and applie“ indiscriminately to the prod- 
uct of all of the mines in that region, 
producing that character of coal. 

To sustain the applicant in its conten- 
tion would in effect give to it a substan- 
tial monopoly in the Montevallo coal in- 
dustry. As was stated in Canal Com- 
pany v. Clark, supra: 

“No one can claim protection for the 
exclusive use of a trade mark or trade 
name which would practically give him 
a monopoly in the sale of any goods other 
than those produced_or made by himself. 
If he coukl, the public would be injured 
rather than protected, for competition 
would be destroyed.” 

The decision of the acting’ examiner 
of interferences is affirmed. 

&* August 7, 1929. 
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tan- | 


It enjoys a substantial | 
foreign trade in sole leather, since con- | 


Official statistics for | 
1927, the latest available, show that the | 


consuming | 


trade 


| 
{sions in other continents, especially The 


| Netherland East Indies. 

Small amounts were also sold to North 
America and South America, and Dutch 
tanners seem particularly interested in 
developing these markets. Reliable ob- 
servers are of the opinion that The Neth- 
could readily offer 5,000,000 


| erlands 


| pounds of sole leather annually to for- | 
Conditions have not been | 
| favorable recently for the expansion of | 
and | 
| Dutch tanners say that’ in view of the} 


|eign markets. 


}the export trade in sole leather, 


; severe competition in the international 


| trade, they considered their sales in 1927 | 


jas satisfactory. 
More than 90 per cent of all the sole 


}in 1927 was sold to European countries. 
|It is reliably reported that producers of 


|this leather plan to broaden their dis- | 
tribution in the future and plan to pay | 
| particular attention to countries in Asia, | 


| Africa and North America. It will be 


| quite difficult for them to attain any | 
| large volume of sales, owing to the activi- | 


|; ties of larger producers who have op- 
erated in those areas for a long period 
|and are well versed in existing trade 
|} conditions. However, any increase in the 
| activities of the Dutch sole-leather pro- 
'ducers will make the competition much 


| keener and will make it very difficult for | 
|those now operating to attain a much! 


| larger volume of sales. These proposed 
activities are being closely watched by 
|those producers now operating in the 
areas mentioned. 

The progress magle by the Dutch tan- 
ners since the close of the war can be 
better judged when it is realized that in 
| pre-war years much of the sole leather 
,used in The Netherlands was imported, 


while in late years domestic producers | 


have not only supplied most of the leather 
used locally but have also exported con- 


-|siderable quantities. Considering the fact 


that the domestic production of sole 
leathér. exceeds the local requirements, 
| which are estimated at about 23,000,000 
| pounds annually, there is an exception- 


ally large amount of this leather im-! 


ported. Official statistics place the im- 
ports of sole leather into this country in 
1928 at more than 1,800,000 pounds. 
More than 95 per cent of these imports 
were obtained from near-by European 
countries, and only comparatively small 
quantities were 
Europe. 


Decline in Imports 
To Holland Predicted 

It is claimed that the foreign demand 
for sole leather in 1927 was so awmte 


their dcmestic market to a considerabie 
extent. This gave the producers in near- 


by countries the opportunity to increase | 


their sales substantially and a large 
growth in these imports resulted. It is 
very doubtful whether the foreign pro- 
ducers can maintain this large volume 
of trade in The Netherlands in the imme- 


|of the imports in 1927 was obtained by 


Belgium, the producers of that country | 
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HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 

the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 

President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 





purchased outside of 


that Dutch tanners were forced to neglect | 


diate future, and a_ substantial decline | 
in imports"s expected. The largest share 


In these articles presenting a 


P 


encouraging. 
propriations, there has been 


total of 679 acres of land which has been added to the 
park, parkway or playground system of Washington. 
No funds for the purchase of land outside the District 


have as yet been made available. 


studies. 
the region have been prepared. 


In cooperation with the District government a num- 
ber of modifications of the Highway Plan of the Dis- 


trict have been made with a view 


traffic facilities, eliminating unnecessary cuts and fills, 


of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bwui‘eaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Public Works. 


By Lieut. Col. U. S. Grant, 3rd., 


Director of Public Buildings and Parks of the 
National Capital. 


ROGRESS of the work of. the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission has been very 
From District of Columbia ap- 


In addition to revision and extension of the Mc- 
Millan plan as a guide for its land acquisitions the 
Commission has devoted much time to other planning 
Tentative thoroughfare and park plans for 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1915-1921. 


States Adjacent to National Capital Cooperate | 
In Extension of Park and Highway Systems |) 


| 29-15052 


Topic M—Public Works 


Fifteenth Article—Progress of National Capital Planning. 


Topical Survey 


M 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


for similar cooperative action as to the Virginia area 
adjacent to the District. 
in study of the problems of the area and of the legisla- 


Topical Survey of the Government 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


This Commission is engaged 


tion necessary to secure their proper solution. 


thorized by law. 


acquired to date a 


a nation. 


But the problem 


ful.” 


A zoning plan for Arlington County has been au- | 
This will be the first step toward a 
comprehensive plan to be undertaken later. 


HE 8 af 


HE legislation passed by Congress, the personnel 
of the Commission, and the Commission’s conception 
of its duties, are all based upon the idea that our entire 
country is interested in the development of the National 
Capital and its environs in a manner worthy of so great 


is not limited to designing and, as 


far as funds are available, building the ‘city beauti- 
It is equally important to produce here a city 
which will be an example of what can best be done to 


make even the impecunious American’s home the hap- 


to providing better 


adjusting the street system to natural topography and 


park boundaries, etc. 


T 


ot * * 


time as the opportunity to carry 


element or special features seems to be approaching. 


The General Assembly of Maryland has passed an 
act creating the Maryland-National Capital Park and 


Planning Commission and giving to 


Capital Commission. 


HE Governor of Virginia has appointed a Commis- 
sion representing Arlington and Fairfax Counties 


supplying more than 35 per cent of the | 


|total imports. Large quantities of this 
jleather were also imported from Ger- 


HE Commission also has assisted in the develop- 
ment of the plans for such special projects as the 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, the Federal building proj- 
ect in the Triangle, the Capital Plaza, etc., particularly 
as they affect the street and transit systems. 
preparation of a master plan or outline is being pushed, 
which will be developed in greater detail from time to 


area in Maryland adjacent to the District of Columbia, 
functions and duties similar to those of the National 
: Cooperation between the two 
Commissions has been established for the purpose of 
working out a general regional plan of development. 
The detailed plans within the Maryland area will, of 
course, be prepared by the Maryland Commission. 
~ 


piest and most comfortable, and to surround his life 
with those civic opportunities and graces which are 
conducive to the development of the best citizens. 


* * * 


ROPER planning makes for economy in execution, 


city will therefore, 


The economy. 


out any particular 


it, within a certain 


pride.” 


as foresight is essential to suitable and proper de- 
velopment of a city’s facilities, 
planning in advance of the utilitarian features of this 


The coordination and 


as in any other city, be a source of 


The natural advantages of the site and location se- 
lected by the President to whom it is a living memorial 
are such that to the utilitarian features may be added 
at relatively reasonable costs the embellishment which, 
with the preservation and suitable development of its 
natural beauties, will make it “express the soul of 
America” and when viewed by an American citizen 
will “arouse his imagination and stir his patriotic 


This completes the series on Public Works. 
In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of August 15, H. E. Haferkorn, Libra- 
rian, Engineer School Library, Army War 
College at Washington, D. C., will discuss the 
history, resources and activities of the library. 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


many, France and the United Kingdom. | 


The imports of sole leather into this 
market generally consist of the cheaper 
and medium grades, but in the past year 
virtually- all types have been imported. 

American tanners never enjoyed any 
|substantial sole-leather trade in The 
Netherlands, and official statistics show 
|that the yearly average sole-leather ex- 
| ports from the United States to this 
|market from 1909 to 1913 amounted to 
only 47,370 pounds. Owing to the large 
|volume of domestic production and to 
the desire of the local producers to re- 
duce imports to a minimum, it is*doubt- 
ful whether American tanners can attain 
| any large volume of sole-leather sales to 
this market. Consumers usually buy for- 
| eign sole leather only when they find it 
| more favorable to do so, since they con- 
{sider that the local product is of satis- 
| factory quality. 

Another important cause for the negli- 
gible sales of American sole leather is 
| the length of time it takes to make de- 
| liveries from the United States. Belgian, 
| French and German tanners can usually 
|}make delivery within a week after re- 
| ceiving the order, and they can also fre- 
| quently quote a lower price because of 
'the shorter haul required. American 
jtanners seldom; if ever, grant credit 
| terms, while other foreign producers 
| generally sell in the Netherlands on a 
consignment basis. By following the 
methods used by competitors, American 
tanpers may obtain a slightly higher 
volume ef sole-leather sales in this 
| market. 


| Output of Patent Leather 
Is Inadequate for Nation 
| Only in recent years has patent leather 
| been produced in The Netherlands. About 
| five years ago one factory began the pro- 
|duction of this type of leather, and the 
joutput has been increased substantially 
|sincée that time. The present production 
is still insufficient to meet the local re- 
quirements, so that considerable quanti- 
| ties. must be imported each year. 
| Virtually all of the domestie produc. 
|tion is marketed locally and seems to 
|enjoy a fair demand. The success which 
has met the efforts of the factory pro- 
|ducing this leather has aided the pro- 
ducers considerably. Attempts are being 
made to improve and increase the local 
production substantially with the hope of 
satisfying the entire local demand for 
patent leathers. 

Official statistics of The Netherlands 
do not show imports of patent leathers 
separately but include this type with 


other leathers, so that the exact amount | 


imported is not known. 


However, it is 
generally admitted that 


fairly large 


quantities are imported each year, and | 


that the bulk of the imports consist of 
patent sides, with smaller but important 
amounts of patent horse and colt and 
patent goat and kid. 

Germany supplies by far the largest 
| Share of the patents imported, 
jleather from that source enjoys a good 
}reputation for quality on the Dutch mar- 
|ket. Smaller amounts are obtained from 
|France and the United States, 
| The best available trade estimates 
| place the yearly production of side up- 
per leather in The Netherlands at almost 


30,000,000 square feet yearly, and the) 


yearly consumption at only 7,000,000 
| square feet. 


|for export each year, 

This large production has been at- 
|tained only recently. The Netherlands 
was formerly largely dependent on for- 


eign sources for most of the side upper’ about 25,000,000 square feet annually. | 


and | 


There is, therefore, a sur- | 
plus of 23,000,000 square feet available | 


leather used. Virtually all qualities and 


| types of this leather are produced in| 


| this country, but despite this fact, mod- 
;erate amounts aré also imported each 
| year. 


Domestic Hides Suitable 


For Manufacturing Uppers 

The largest share of the domestic hides 
consumed and large amounts of those 
from Dutch possessions are used in the 
| production of side leathers. Owing to 
| the spreadiness and fine texture of hides 
{from the young domestic cattle, such 
| hides are very suitable for the produc- 
tion of side upper leather. 
| The Netherlands offers only a very 
| small foreign market for foreign leathers 
{of this type, owing to the substantial 
production of side leather by local tan- 
|ners. Small quantities are occasionally 
| imported, usually from Germany, France, 
and the United States. 

Foreign tanners complain that they 
cannot compete, quality for quality, with 
| the prices offered by the Dutch tanners 
{on latter’s domestic market. They find 
|a steady market only for certain types 
|not produced locally, and can attain 
| volume sales only when their quotations 
| are more favorable than those offered by 
the domestic producers. 

Prior to the war, when the production 
| of side upper in The Netherlands was not 
|sufficient for domestic requirements, 
|considerable quantities were imported 
jfrom Germany, France, the United 
|Kingdom, and the United States. At 
| Sronent, the same countries are the prin- 
| cipal purchasers of the large amounts of 
this leather now being exported from 
The Netherlands. 

Official statistics do not show ciearly 
or separately The Netherland tratie in 
side upper leather. Reliable estimates 
|place the annual exports at more than 
20,000,000 square feet; most of this is 
sold to European markets, but consid- 
erable amounts are also sold 
possessions and to the United States. 

Dutch producers have made _ rapid 
strides in their foreign sales of side up- 
per leather in the past 10 years, and 
now export more of this commodity than 
do most other producing countries. They 
are in hopes of further increasing their 
trade and are-DPlanning to improve their 
production with this aim in view. 

There are only a small number of tan- 
neries producing this leather in The 
Netherlands, but these are generally 
well-equipped plants. They are in a 
good position to increase their produc- 
tion substantially without any large out- 
‘lay of funds for additional machinery. 


Large Surplus of 


'Leather for Export 

Prior to 1918 the production of calf 
upper leather in The Netherlands did not 
amount to more than 2,000,000 square 
feet annually. This was considerably be- 
low the domestic requirements, and con- 
siderable amounts were imported each 
year. There has been a steady growth 
in the production of this leather in late 
years, and the present annual output is 
more than 25,000,000 square feet. There 
are at present only about eight tanneries 
producing this leather, and the two 


largest—the N. V. Lederfabrik “Oister- | 


wijk” and Gebroeders Keunem—are both 
located in the Province of North Brabant. 


The former has « capacity of 5,000 and | leather were used instead. These leath- | U. 


the latter only 800 calfskins daily. 
Reliable estimates place the production 

of calf leather in The Netherlands at ap- 

proximately 85,000 square feet daily, or 


‘ 


in Dutch 


| Reliable observers place the yearly con- | 
sumption of this leather in The Nether- | 
lands at less than 10,000,000 square feet. | 
This leaves a surplus of more than 15,- | 
| 000,000 square feet available for export | 
|each year. 
| The marked interest in foreign trade | 
;expressed by the Dutch producers is} 
; amply shown by the growing exports of | 
calf leather in the past five years. While| 
official statistics do not show this trade} 
separately, these details being included 
with other upper leathers, it is generally 
known that more than 10,000,000 square 
feet of calf upper leather as exported 
annually. | 

Only insignificant quantities of this 
leather have been imported into The 
Netherlands in the last few years, and 
indications are that the imports will con- 
tinue to decline. Despite their growing 
exports of this commodity, local tanners 
have not neglected the domestic market, 
and they are anxious to reduce the calf 
leather imports to a minimum. The 
growing surplus available each year in- 
dicates that Dutch tanners will have lit- 
tle difficulty in maintaining their domina- 
tion of their domestic market. 

Several large foreign producers of calf 
leather have been very active on the 
Dutch market in late years, but have not 
been successful in attaining any large 
volume of sales. American producers 
have also tried to obtain a large volume 
of calf leather sales in this marekt, but 
have had no success; in fact, their sales 
have been consistently declining. Foreign ; 
tanners find it almost impossible to com- 
pete with the domestic product and seem | 
to agree that there are no_ possibilities 
for any volwme sales in fhis market. 
Moreover, many of them have ceased 
their operations in calf leather in The | 
Netherlands, asserting that their efforts 
bring better results in other markets. 


Calf Leather Has 


Wide Distribution 

Larger quantities of the calf leather 
produced in The Netherlands have been 
exported in late years than ever before, 
and this leather now has an almost 
world-wide distribution. Production is 
steadily improving, and indications are 
that this trade will continue to grow in 
the near future. Practically all types 
of this leather are produced in larger 
quantities than are required locally, so 
that all grades are available for export. 
The largest share of the exports are sold 
to European countries, principally the 
United Kingdam. Considerable amounts 
are also sold in the United States and 
Dutch possessions. The exact extent of 
this trade is not known, owing to the 
failure of the official Dutch statistics to 
show this separately, but reliable sources 
indicate that more than 10,000,000 square 
feet are sold annually in foreign markets. 

There are no official statistics avail- 
able on the production of goat and kid 
leather in The Netherlands, and data on 
the consumption of this leather are also 
lacking. According to reliable estimates, 
less than 150,000 square feet of goat and 
kid leather are produced annually in this 
country, and the annual consumption is 
slightly more than 1,500,000 square feet. 
Prior to the war more than 10,000,000 
square feet was used each year, but ow- 
jing to the impossibility of obtaining this 
|leather during the. war, side and calf 








|ers have proved popular and are still 
| being used to a large extent in place of | 
| goat and kid leathers. | 

To be continued in the issue of | 


August 15. \ 


Army Orders 


Col, Samuel G. Jones, Adjutant General’s 
Dept., Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., will 
proceed to his home and await retirement. 

Col. Adolphe H. Huguet, Inf., from New 
York, N. Y., to Miller Field, N. Y. 


Col. John D. L. Hartman, Cav., retired 


| from active service under the requirements 


of an act of Congress approved June 30, 
1882. 

Lieut. Col. Franklin P. Jackson, Q. M. C., 
retired upon his own application. 

First Lieut. Herbert Theodore Berwald, 
Med. Corps Res., appointed first lieutenant, 
Med. Corps, Regular Army to ‘duty at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Staff Sergt. Frank Matiasik, Coast Art., 
will be placed upon the retired list at Fort 
Du "ont, Del. 

First Lieut. Robert C. Montgomery, F. A., 
from Fort Bragg, N. C,, to the Panama 
Canal Zone. 


First Lieut. Elbert Kelly, Inf., from fur- 


jther observation and treatment at Walter | 


Reed General Hospital, Washington, D. C., 
to resume duty at Fort Howard, Md. 

Maj. Chester Ammen Snow, jr., Air Corps 
Res., to duty at Langley Field, Va. 

Lieut. Col. George Ethelburt Carpenter, 
Inf. Res., orders of May 4 amended to have 
become effective February 27, 1929. 

First Lieut. Albin N. Caldwell, Q. M. C., 
from Chicago, Ill., to Baltimore, Md. 

Maj. Otto Wagner, Cav., from duty with 
the Organized Reserves of the Seventh 
Corps Area, Kansas City, Mo., to duty at 
Washington, D. C. 

Lieut. Col. Henry Gibbons, Q. M. C., is in 
addition to his other duties, appointed as- 
sistant general superintendent, Army Trans- 
port Service, Hawaiian Dept. 

Second Lieut. Clyde D. Eddleman, Inf., 
from Manila,“P. 1., to Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex. 

Maj. Marshall H, Queensberry, Inf., from 


| Nogales, Ariz., to Langley Field, Va. 


Maj. Robert O. Annin, Cav., from duty 


| with the Organized Reserves of the Eighth 


Corps Area, 
Houston, Tex. 

Second Lieut, 
from duty at 
Du Pont, Del. 


Denver, Colo., to Fort Sam 
Charles D. Curran, E. C. 
Wilmington, N, C., to Fort 


Capt. Aubrey K. Shoup, det. duty with 
Nav, Exam. Bd., Navy Dept.; about Sept. 
14; to Asiatic Station. 

Lieut. Thomas F, Darden, Jr., to duty as 
aide and flag lieut. ongstaff of Rear Adm. 
Thomas P, Magruder, Comdr, Fit. Base 
Force. 

Lieut. Alfred M. Granum, to aide on staff 
of Rear Adm. Thomas P. Magruder, U. 8S. 
N., Comdr., Fit. Base Force. 

Lieut. Elmer V. Iverson, to aide and flag 
sec’'y on staff of Rear Adm. Thomas P. 
Magruder, U. S. N., Comdr., Fit, Base Force. 

Lieut. Llewellyn J. Johns, det. Office 
Naval Communications, Navy Dept., about 
Aug. 10; to aide on staff, Comdr., Fit. Base 
Force. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Alfred J. Bolton, det. Of- 
fice Naval Commvnications, Navy Dept., 
about Aug. 10; to ¢, f. o., U. S. 8, Salt Lake 
City. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Riehard C. Sherrer, to duty 
as aide on staff of Rear Adm. Thomas P. 
Magruder, U. 8. N., Comdr., Fit. Base Force. 

Ens. Valery Havard, Jr., to further ob- 
servation and treatment, Nav. Hosp., Wash- 
ington, D. C., det. U. S. S. Reid. 

Lieut. Comdr. Mathison J. Montgomery 
(M. C.), det. Nav, Hosp., League Island, 
Philadelphia, Pa., about Aug. 12; to ¢, f. o. 
S. S. Salt Lake City. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Frederick V. Tully (D, C.), 
to duty Nav. Trng, Sta., Hamptpn Rds., Va. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Lyman R. Vaughan (D. C.), 
to duty Nav. Trng. Sta.. Great Lakes, Ill. 

Ch. Bosn. John A.:Muelchi, ors, July 13 
modified; to U. S. &. Kingfisher. 
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| (Uredinales) by in collaboration 
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Harvard university press, 1929. 
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p. Boston, Mass., The Stratford co., 1929. 
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| Sale of Property 


Granted Pending Ad- 
judication of Levy. 


[Continued from Page 4.]- 
}under distraint proceedings of property 
of transferee not obtained from the tax- 
payer. 

| Defendant, as further grounds for dis- 
missal of the complaints, contends that 
Section 279(f) of the Revenue Act of 
1926, providing for stay of collection by 
filing with the collector a bond in such 
amount not exceeding double the amount 
|as to which the stay is desired, as the 
|collector deems necessary, affords a full 
}and complete remedy and is a bar to an 
|action in equity; that complainants have 

a full, complete and adequate remedy at 
law because they can pay the tax and 
‘then bring action to recover the amount 
land interest; that the complaints and 
| moving papers do not set forth facts 
showing irreparable injury. With these 
|contentions the court disagrees. 

This property was purchased by the 
Trinacia Real Estate Company in Jan- 
uary, 1928, for approximately $54,000. 
It‘must be assumed that that sum ap- 





With distraint proceedings for the col- 
\lection of $112,178.17 it seems apparent 


it protects its stockholders would not be 
justified in paying) the amount neces 
jsary to be paid to relieve the property 
from the alleged lien. Certainly the 
owners of the mortgages cannot well re- 
deem their mortgages from the sale 


The same arguments may be used re- 
garding complainants’ statutory remedy 
of staying collection by filing a bond. 
Defendants’ brief contains a portion of a 
letter from the office of the General 


which, among other things states, ‘if 
{the court should grant preliminary jin- 
| junctions in these cases the bonds should 
|be fixed at such amount as will secure 
|the United States in the collection of the 
|taxes.” This letter undoubtedly repre- 
sents the Government’s position in this 
matter. It, therefore, seems safe to as- 





|to file bonds, as provided by Section 
279(f) of the 1926 Revenue Act, the col 
lector would have followed instructions 
from the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and required bonds to secure the payment! 


| of $112,178.17 to satisfy an apparent tax | 


| of $16,502.66. 

It does not require many facts, unde: 
the circumstances in this case, to con 
vince the court that this property if sold 
at public sale would be sold at a sacri 
fice. The defendant in this brief admit: 
this. He states “any forced sale at any 
time of realty would lead to some sacri- 
fice of values, whether the market for 
{such real property were low or high.” 
If complainants’ contention that the tax 
lis illegal and erroneous is correct, it 
|seems evident that, if sold at a sacrifice, 
|there would be irreparable injury to 
j}complainants, or some of them, to the 
/amount of the sacrifice. Their remedy at 
|law would only cover the sales price and 
' interest, 
| Motion to dismiss the complaints are 
denied, and the applications for injunc- 
tion pendente lite are granted. Com- 
plainant in each case to file bond for 
$250. It is to be regretted that the en- 
|gagements of the court were such as to 
|delay for so long a time the decision on 
|these motions. The calendar is now in 
such condition that a speedy trial and 
decision of the issues may be had. Inas- 
much as the Government now has a lien 
on the property through levy, bonds for 
the above named amounts ought to pro- 
| tect its interests. 
j Orders may be drawn accordingly. 
July 27, 1929. 
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— | Sears, Victor Hugo. 


| proximately represents the value at the | 
time of the submission of these motions. | 


that the corporation cannot pay (and if | 


when the real estate which secures those | 


mortgages is liened for double its value. | 


| Counsel, Bureau of Internal Revenue, | 
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Stabilized France 
-Termed Helpful 
ToFrench Trade 


Domestic Business of Coun-| 


try Stimulated and Unem- 
ployment Reduced by | 
Gold Basis. | 


With the stabilization of the French 
franc in the middle of 1928 and the re- 
turn of normal financial conditions, one | 
of the greatest drawbacks to French 
trade was removed, it was announced | 
August 13 by the Acting Director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, O. P. Hopkins, in connection with | 
the appointment of’ Earle C. Taylor, | 
Kennett Square, Pa., as Assistant Trade | 
Commissioner to Paris. 

The announcement follows in full-text: 

Mr. Taylor, who has been in charge 


of a section of the Chemical Division of | 


the Bureau, has already lived in France 
two years, during which time he at- 
tended fhe Universities of Poitiers and 
Toulouse, and became thoroughly fa- | 
miliar with the language. Before that | 
he had attended the Wharton School of | 
Commerce and Finance of the University | 
of Pennsylvania, graduating with a de- 
gree pf bachelor of science in economics. 


American Products Lead. 


The United States is the principal 
supplier of merchandise to France, and 
the importance of the market may be 
judged from our average sales to that 
country over the past four years, 
amounting to almost $270,000,000 an- 
nually. While the major portion of that 
trade is naturally in foodstuffs and ma- 
terials for use in manufacture, the mar- 
ket is important as a consumer of a 
great variety of fabricated articles, such 
as machinery and automobiles, which 
more than tripled in number last year. | 

With the stabilization of the franc in | 
the middle of 1928 and the return to} 
normal financial conditions, one of the 
greatest drawbacks to trade was re- 
moved. Moreover, French domestic busi- 
ness has been making steady progress, 
unemployment is negligible, and the pur- 
chasing power of the population is in- 
creasing, all factors contributing to an 
enhanced trade with this country. 

Special reference is made to the very | 
heavy expenditures of American tourists | 
in France which have a very important 
bearing on the trade balance between 
the two countires. These expenditures 
in 1927 are estimated to have amounted 


to $190,000,000, as contrasted with total if) 
visible exports from France to the United ||} 


States of $130,594,000 in 1928. 


Debentures Urged || 
To Relieve Farmers) 


Senator Connally Advocates | 
Plan to Aid Export Trade. 


[Continued from Page 2.} 
Senate constituted an invasion of the 
prerogative of the House to originate 
revenue legislation. 
upon the amendment and on a record | 
vote declined to agree to the conference 
report unless the House should vote on 
the debenture amendment. On a record| 
vote it was defeated in the House in 
accordance with plans of Administration | 
leaders. ae 

As before observed, the majority party | 
is pledged to place agriculture on a basis 
of economic equality with other indus- | 
tries to insure its prosperity and success. 
The minority party is similarly pledged. 
To do what? To put agriculture on an 
economic equality with industry. How 
can that be done? One of the important 
factors is the disposal of the exportable 
surplus. 

How can these two issues be met. 
You cannot apply the tariff with benefit 
to any agricultural crop of which we 
produce an exportable surplus. With 
the two major crops—wheat and cotton— 
we do not import those products we ex-| 
port them. We now have a tariff of 
42 cents a bushel on wheat, but the | 
farmer gets little help from the tariff on 
wheat. His surplus compels him_ to 
ship out 200,000,000 bushels of wheat! 
each year, to find markets in foreign 
lands, and every bushel of that wheat) 
must compete with foreign wheat. 

Protection Opposed. 

It is so with cotton. 
tariff cannot help the farmer as to any 
product of which he produces an export- 
able surplus. 

What can help? I advance the propo-| 


So a protective | 


sition that the export debenture plan is 
the one plan that can help both to dis- 
pose of the exportable surplus for the 
farmer, and at the same time place him 
somewhat upon a plane of equality with 
industry. Let us see why that is true.|} 

If we have an exportable surplus of} 
wheat, what is the best thing to do with| 
it? The thing to do is to ship it abroad, | 
get it out of the United States, sell 1% 
to foreign countries, and, by the one 
process, decrease the supply at ‘home,| 
raise the price to the American farmer 
in his own market, and stimulate expor- 
tation. How can that be done in one 
process? By the _ export hanbenel 
system. | 

That plan provides for the issuance by | 
the Treasury Department of export dé- 
bentures of one-half of the tariff rates} 
on agricultural products. The certifi-| 
cates are payable to bearer. | 

What is the principle of the export} 
debenture plan? That plan is_based| 
upon the policy that since the farmer 
must sell his goods in a world free com-| 
petitive market he should in theory be| 
allowed to exchange in that market 
manufactured goods and bring them back 
into the United States duty free. But, 
in order to obviate the mechanics and 
the practical obstacles which would be 
‘met in such process, it provides that when 
the exports his products the Treasury | 
will issue him a certificate, and he can} 
tender that certificate at the custom-| 
house in payment of tariff duties upon | 
| 


imported goods. 
Purpose of Tariff Outlined. | 
What is that, except turning the tariff | 
around? What is the tariff for? The! 
tariff primarily is for the stimulation of | 
domestic industries by discouraging for- | 
eign importations, and, thereby raising 
the domestic price of domestic articles. 
But that is impossible in the case of 
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| imports. 
| tariff on his exports? 


|found by experience That the Exporta- 
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Bill brokeage activities of merchant 
houses are de- 
Banking 


and Credit System by American Trade 


bankers and discount how 
bette in review of British 


Commissioner at London. 


Page 7, Col. 2 


Taxation 


irreparable dam 
sale. (Trinacia Re 
et al. v. Clarke, Collector.) 


of Internal Revenue. 


peals. 
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Communication 


Motion Pictures 


ment of Comerce states. 


Independent company formed in Aus- 


the Department of Commerce is ad- 
vised. 


Indo-China. 


Radio 





service by short-wave stations. 


Page 1, Col. 4 

License to broadcast television on 
regular schedule is granted to Station 
Radio 


WENR, Chicago, 
Commission. 


by Federal 


Page 1, Col. 4) 
Summary of applications granted by 
Radio Commission for radio licenses 


and changes in licenses. 


Distribution 


Aviation 


effective September 1, 
Aviation, in address over radio. 


Plan 





of Commerce. 


military and naval flying fields 


of War. 


Page 2, Col. 1 


Navy offers its facilities for use of 
dirigible “Graf Zeppelin” on world 
flight. 


Page 10, Col. 4 


Exporting and Importing 


New high record established in half | 


year exports of chemicals and allied 
products, according to Department of 
Commerce, 

Page 1, Col. 4 
for 


Exports of grain 


Commerce. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Value of exports and 
first half of 1929 and for June exceed 
figures of 1928, according to Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
Page 5, Col. 2 


major agricultural products. Then how 
are we going to make it effective? We} 
give the manufacturer a tariff on his | 
Why not give the farmer a} 


If it is fair to} 


it not fair to give the farmer half of | 


that tariff rebate or bounty, if you please, | port debenture for certain purposes. He | 


upon the exportation of his products to 
foreign lands? 

If a manufacturer cannot compete in 
the domestic market with importations, 
we give him an import tariff in order | 
that he may do so. If the farmer can- 
not.compete in foreign markets, why not 
give him an export tariff to enable him 
to compete. 

Let us see what is the history of the 
debenture system. Some speak of it as 
if it were some new device, some un- 
heard-of proposal. The truth is that 
England as long ago as 200 years 
adopted a plan for the encouragement of 
the exportation of grain from England 
into foreign lands. An Act of the Brit- | 
ish Parliament of 1685 in its preamble 
reads: 

“1685. Forasmuch as it has beene 
tion of Corn and Graine into Foreigne 
Parts when the Price thereof is at a low 
Rate in this Kingdom hath beene a great 
Advantage not onely to the Owners of 
land but to the Trade of this Kingdome 
in generall, Bee it therefore Enacted by 
the Kings and Queens most Excellent 
Majestys—” 

It fixed a rate on barley of 7% cents, 
on wheat of 15 cents, and other grains 
in proportion. 

A law in some form comparable to it 
remained upon the statute books of Eng- 
land for something like 100 years. Why 
was it repealed? It was finally repealed 
because England ceased to be an agricul- 
tural country having an exportable sur- 
plus, and then, because of her increase 
of her industrial population, she did not 
want longer to encourage the exporta- 
tion to foreign lands of agricultural 
products and it was repealed. 

Germany today has in effect a form 
of export debenture on grain. That plan 
has worked successfully. Doctor Grun- 
zel, of Germany, is authority for the 
statement that it has operated to raise 





District Court, Northern District of | 
New York, grants injunction against | 
sale ot property to collect tax where | 
would result from | 
al Estate Co., Inc., 


Page 4, Col. 2} 

One-quarter of tax liability must be 
paid upon filing return, with two excep- 
tions, states M. L. MeMorris, of Bureau 


Page 4, Col. 1} 
Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- | 


Page 4’ Commerce Commission indicate. 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


Introduttion of talking motion pic-| 
tures in Latin American theaters prob- | 
ably will stimulate market for film | 
projectors from United States, Depart- 


Page 2, Col. 1 


tria to exploit sound-film apparatus, | 


Page 2, Col! 7} 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce issues a trade information 
bulletin on motion pictures in Japan, 
Siam, Philippine Islands, Netherland 
East Indies, British Malaya and French | 


Page 9, Col. 7 


Wired Radio, Inc., asks Radio Com- | 
mission for right to relay program | 


Page 3, Col. 2 


Plan of Government to revise aviation 
regulations to promote safety in fiying, 
nounced by 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for} 


Page 1, Col. 2 
to radio weather conditions | 
along transcontinental airways every | 
three hours, announced by Department 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Turkish aviation mission will visit 
In); 
United States, according to Department 


week ended 
August 10 showed decline from previ- | 
ous week, according to Department of 


imports for | 


Ghe Gnited States Daily 


WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 14, 1929 


Imports of cattle and beef into | 
United States are increasing consist- 
ently, Department of Agriculture re- 


ports, 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Railroads 


Rates on cattle and hogs from Mid- 
dle West to Birmingham found by In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to be 
unreasonable. New rates ordered. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Great Northern Railway expands 
plans to construct addition in Montana, 
according to Department of Commerce. 

Page 6, Col. 1 
|_ Rate decisions made public by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Page 6 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway 
asks authority from Interstate Com- 
|meree Commission to extend line in 
| Houston. 


Trade Marks 


Assistant Commissioner of Patents | 
denies registration of name ‘“Monte- 
vallo” as trade mark for coal. (Little 
Gem Coal Company v. Montevallo Coal | 
Mining Company.) 

: Page 8, Col. 5 

Decision in patent and trade mark 
cases announced by Patent Office. 

Page 8, Col. 7| 


Finance 
Banks and Banking 


Finance and business conditions in | 
Germany in August are reviewed by | 
Department of Commerce. ' 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Increase in debits to individual ac- 
counts, improved agricultural conditions | 
and growth of contract awards for} 
building in 20 cities in Sixth District! 
reported by Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta. 





Page 7, Col. 4 

Number of steam railway employes 
shows i se, res of Irterst 

hows increase, figures of Irterstate Page 7, Col. 1 

Bill brokeage activities of merchant 

bankers and discount houses are de-| 

scribed in review of British Banking 

and Credit System by American Trade) 

| Commissioner at London. 
Page 6, Col. 1} Page 7, Col. 2 


Shipping | Corporation Finance 


Norway expands her merchant fleet, See Distribution, Railroads. 


states Commercial Attache at Oslo. ie 
Page 2, Col.1| Government Finance 
Daily statement of the United States 


Page 7, Col. 4} 
Western Pacific Railroad Company | 
| proposes to construct branch line in 
; San Joaquin County, Calif., to serve 
| beet sugar factory. 


| 








Acting Chief of Engineers recom- | 
|mends that channel at Port of Corpus | Treasury. 
| Christi, Tex., be deepened to 30 feet. 
Page 3, Col. 4) 
President plans trip to Cincinnati in | 
October to attend opening of improved| Foreign exchange rates on the New| 
waterways of Ohio River. | York market. | 
Page 10, Col. 5 


Page 7 
International Finance 


Page 7 





Executive 
‘Management 


Production 


Agricultural and Food 
Products 
Cooperative cotton growers meet with 
Federal Farm Board; purpose said to 


| be securing funds to supplement credit 
| from banks. 


Business Conditions 
Finance and business conditions in | 
Germany in August are reviewed by 

Department of Commerce. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Decisions Affecting 


Business 

Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
|Fourth Circuit holds that defendaxt 
| must show liquor was legally acquired | 
| when proof of possession is supplied. 
| (Gunnoe v. United States.) 
| Page 8, Col. 1 
Comptroller- General holds Govern- 
ment is not liable for freight due on 
}ear containing liquor which was con- | 

fiscated by Federal agent. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Special Index and Digest of 
Federal Court Decisions on 


| 


Page 1, Col. 1} 

Winter wheat crop of Canada fore- 

cast as larger than last year with con- | 

dition of spring crop far below 1928; 

and Russian grain crops are forecast 

as larger than last year. | 

Page 5, Col. 1| 

Holdings of meats, creamery butter, | 

| frozen eggs and poultry in cold storage | 

on August 1 were more than at cor- | 

responding iime last year, Department 
of Agriculture states. 





Page 5, Col. 5 

Increase in sales of candy in United 

| States in first half of 1929 reported by 
Department of Commerce. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Bigger volume of cottonseed was 

handled in 1928-29 than in 1927-28, | 

states Bureau of Census. 


Page 5, Col. 2 


See 
Latest 


page &. 
.| See Accounting, Taxation. 


Lator 


Number of steam vailway employes 
shows increase, figures of Interstate 
Commerce Commission indicate. | Outbreak of range caterpillars | 

Page 7, Col. 4| threatens cattle industry in parts: of | 
Riles | Texas and New Mexico by destroying 
a en $s ‘i : vegetation, Department of Agriculture 

Claims for grain-cutting rolls are al- | states. 
lowed by Board of Appeals of the 
United States Patent Office. (Ex parte; 
Edward C. Andrews and Max Linde- 
mann.) 


Page 10, Col. 7 

Plans to apply British national mark 

to all English flour are considered, De- | 
partment of Commerce is informed. 

Page 1, Col. 3 | 

Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Agri- | 

culture Department, issues results of a! 

soil survey of Summers County, West 

Virginia. 


4 , Page 8, Col. 4 
Decision in patent and trade mark! 
cases announced by Patent Office. 


Page 8, Col. 7| 
Tariff 

Senate Committee on Finance adopts 
duties on finished leather to compensate | Bureau of Chemistry and Soils issues | 
;for ad valorem rates levied on hides | results of a soil survey of Las Vegas 
and skins, in continuing consideration | Area, Nevada. 

of sundries schedules of tariff bill. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Senator Connally advocates export 
debenture system for relief of agricul- 


{ture in address on tariff and farm re- | 
} lief. 
| 


Page 9, Col. 7, 


i 

Page 9, Col. 7| 
Department of Agriculture issues the | 
monthly number of Crops and Markets. 
Page 9, Col, a} 


Department of Agriculture issues aj 
9 
| 


@» 


circular on the use of cyanamid as a 


Page 2, Col. 5 ul 
fertilizer. 


Customs Court adjudicates duty rates | 

on jewelry display boxes, cotton rags, 
|and knit wool wearing apparel. 

Page 5, Col. 4 


Page 9, Col. 7 | 
Imports of cattle and beef into| 
United States are increasing consist- 





the price approximately the amount of, 
the certificate. The Kingdom of Sweden 
also has a similar law providing for the | 
encouragement of the exportation of 
grain of various kinds. Czechoslovakia | 





Navy Offers Its Aid 
To ‘Graf Zeppelin 


9 


|half year.exports of chemicals and al- 


according to Department Marke t ing 


lied products, 


| for bridge over Yazoo River near Sil- | 


| tion with production and exports in- 
| creasing, 
| reports. 


. 


State’s water-power resources, President 


of helium at new government plant 


ary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


| ently, Department of Agriculture re- | near Amarillo, Texas, Department of 
Commerce ‘states. 


ports, 
Page 6, Col. 5 
String beans are released from fruit 
quarantine, according to-Department of- 


Agriculture. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Chemicals and Allied 


Products 
New high record established in 


of Commerce. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Construction 
Department of War approves plans | 


ver City, Miss. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Plans for bridges at Baltimore and 
Fort Bliss are approved by War De- 
partment. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Engineering 
Progress of National Capital Plan- 
ning—an article by Lieut. Col. U. S. 
Grant, 3rd, Director of Public Build- 
ings and Parks of the National Capital. 
Page 9 
Acting Chief of Engineers recom- 
mends that channel at Port of Corpus 
Christi, Tex., be deepened to 30 feet. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Leather and Its 


Manufactures 
Shoe industry is in excellent condi- 


Department of Commerce 


Page 1, Col, 2 
Continuation of full texi of report of | li 
Department of Commerce reviewing 
growth of leather industry in The Neth- 
erlands. 
Page 9, Col. 1 


Mines and Minerals 
Steady growth shown in production 
of helium at new government plant 
near Amarillo, Texas, Department of 
Commerce states. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Discovery of new ore bodies in Colo- 
rado leads to exploration for precious 
minerals, according to Department of 
the Interior. 

Page 1, Col. 6} 

Elimination of waste in recovery of 
metals is sought by Bureau of Mines in 
series of experiments. 

Page 3, Col. 1 


New Processes 
Utilization of waste products on 
farm is objective of scientific research, 
states Chief of Bureau of Chemistry, 

Dr. Henry G. Knight. 


Page 3, Col. 5 
Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 


Solicitor for Federal Power Com- 
mission rules in opinion that only ac- 
tual expenditures for construction may 
be included in caleulating cost of 


wer project, -and disallows specific! ning—an article by Lieut. Col. U. S. 
ue on ‘account of Cumberland Falls | Grant, 3rd, Director of Public Build- 
ings and Parks of the National Capital. 


power project. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Federal Government and California 
cooperate in planning development of 


Hoover announces. | 
Page 1, Col. 3 | 


Stone, Clay and Glass 
Products 


Combination formed by English pot- 
teries according to Department of 


Commerce. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Textiles and Their 
Products 


Brand names of “Nusilk,” “Sewinsil” 
and “Silkron” used on three grades of 
yarns and threads will be discontinued, 
Federal Trade Commission announces. 

Page 5, Col. 1 


a 


Purchasing 


Production Statistics 
Steady growth shown in production 





it is regularly stationed, at the request 
of Dr. Hugo Eckener, commander of the 
dirigible, who said that,the gasoline sup- 
plied at Los Angeles can be mixed with 
other gases obtainable there,for fuel 


cast as larger than last year with con- 
dition of spring crop far below 1928; 
and Russian grain crops are forecast as 
‘larger than last year. 


Selling 


feed market news, states Department 
of Agriculture. 


tures in Latin American theaters prob- 
ably will stimulate. market for film 
projectors from United States, Depart- 
ment of Comerce states. 


Federal Farm Board; purpose said to 
be securing funds to supplement credit 
from banks, 


debenture system for relief of agricul- 
—_ in address 6n tariff and farm 
ief. 


and “Silkron” used on three grades of 
yarns and threads will be discontinued, 
Federal Trade Commission announces. 


Service and 
Personnel 


of Congress. 


treaty to rencunce war, State Depart- 
ment announces upon formal deposit- 
ing of Chilean instrument of ratifica- 
tion at the Department. 


eat the Executive Offices. 


lr 
must show liquor was legally acquired 
when proof of possession is supplied. 
| (Gunnoe v. United States.) 


ment is not liable for freight due on 
car containing liquor which was con- 
fiscated by Federal agent. 


War Department. 


Navy Department. 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after, March 4, at the conclusion 
of each volume. This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes, 
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Insects Deplete _ 
Cattle Ranges in | 
Southwest Area 


Outbreak of Caterpillars De- 
clared to Threaten Sec- - 


tions of New Mexico 
And Texas. 


| An outbreak of range caterpillars, * 
| which were considered to be under con- 

| trol, is now at its height, menacing the 
cattle-producing sections of New Mex- 
ico and the Panhandle district of Texas, 
especially, it was stated orally on August 
13 in the Department of Agriculture. 


Ranchers in this section of the cattle 
| country have asked help against the 
pest, which is destroying the food for 
their cattle, from the Department of 
Agriculture through their representa- 
tives in Congress, and also have ap- 
pealed directly to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and field officials of the Depart- 
ment, it was stated. 


Many requests for aid in combating 
the “grass-worms” have been sent to 
V. L. Wildemuth, entomologist of the 
Department stationed at Tempe, New 
| Mexico, who assisted in trying to curb 
| the range caterpillars when they broke 
| out. once before about 15 years ago, it 
was announced. 


Funds Said to Be Lacking. 
At present, it was explained, it is 
‘ impossible, because of lack of funds, for 
|the Department to do anything against 
the ravages of grass-worms, which are 
spoiling the best grass of the New Mex- 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


‘Page 1, Col. 2 
Winter wheat crop of Canada fore- 
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and 


Domestic Markets 
Pacific coast is given grain, hay and 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Foreign Markets 
Introduction of talking motion pic- 


Page 2, Col. 1 
Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


Cooperatiye-eotton growers meet with 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Senator Connally advocates export 


re- 
. 


Page 2, Col. 5 


President reappoints Albert C. Wil- 


ico cattle region. 
ams as member of Farm Loan Board. If Congres makes an appropriation for 
Page 3, Col. 3 


| this work, it was said at the Depart- 
|ment, a study of the natural enemies 
|of the range caterpillar will be made 
|to control the pests through parasites 
, that prey upon them. 

| Fifteen years ago during the previous 
epidemic of the range caterpillar, it was 
| recalled in the Department, the best 
means of control was found to be in the 
propagation and introduction of natural 
parasites of the caterpillar. Other means 
of control, such as the use of poison, the 
| Department pointed out, are more ex- 
pensive than the value of the range de- 
stroyed, and were not found to be so ef- 
fective as encouraging the increase of 
parasites. 

One of the most effective native nat- 
ural enemies of the range caterpillar, 
\the Department explained, was found to 
be a four-winged, wasp-like, internal 
| parasite that destroys the caterpillar 
eggs. 


| 





Trade Practices 
Brand names of “Nusilk,” “Sewinsil” 
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Education 
New books received by, the Library 


[ 


Page 9 
Government books and publications. 
Page 9 


Foreign Relations 


Fifty nations now are pagties to 


Insect Enemies Introduced. 
During the outbreak about 15° years 
| ago, according to a report of the De- 
| partment on that outbreak, natural in- 
| sect enemies were introduced into New 

Mexico* from Massachusetts, Indiana, 

Kansas, Missouri, and California.. Many @ 

of these, the report states, have estab- 

j lished themselves in the New Mexico 

part of the cattle country. 

The report of the previous outbreak 
explains thgt range caterpillars consti- 
tute a menace to successful stock rais- 
ing and farming. Many stockmen and 
farmers were of the opinion during the 
| former outbreak, the report states, that 

\]| the ravages of the pest would necessi- 
| tate. abandonment of stock raising in 
the part of New Mexico where the grass- 
worms were found in the greatest num- 
bers. 

“Owing to the constantly decreasing 
| area devoted to stock raising,” it is ex- 
plained in the report, “the economic im- 
portance of. this caterpillar cannot be 
| overestimated.” 
| Range caterpillars, the report states, 
| | injure the crops in two ways, by eating 
the range plants down to the roots over 
large areas, devouring the leavés in the 
case of cultivated crops, ind by poisons 
|ing the uneaten plants with the cater- 

pillar spines which are shed by the in- 
sect in crawl'ng frem place to place or 
during the process of molting. 


| 


Page 2, Col. 1 
General 
Progress of National Capital Plan- 


Page 9 
Daily engagements of the President 


Page 3 
Earle C. Taylor appointed as Assist- 
nt Trade Commissioner to Paris. 


Page 10, Col; 1 


Law Enforcement 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
ourth Circuit holds that defendant 


Page 8, Col. 1 
Comptroller. General holds Govern- 


Page 3, Col. 1 


National Defense 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 





; Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


| 


ting rid of the culls then cost growers 
$1 a ton. Through the application of 
chemical science, by-product factories 
were established which are now produc- 
ing over $1,000,000 worth of valuable 
commercial products consisting of lemon 
oil, orange oil, citric acid, pectin, and 
stock feed, returning to the growers ap- 
proximately $13 per ton for this waste 


Page 9 


or wood is expensive or scarce straw 
may be burned direct or: it may be 
briquetted, after a binder has been added, 
and used as a fuel; straw may be scat- 


| tures 


| speaking of agriculturc and of manufac- 
| tures he said: 


| give the manufacturer a bounty, why is/has in operation : somewhat similar plan. | 


Alexander Hamilton suggested the ex- 


did not call it export debenture; he called 


;it export bounty; and, as far as I am 


concerned, I shall waste no time in dis- 


jcussing the niceties of distinction be- 


tween an export bounty and an export 
debenture. In the report on manufac- 
of Secretary Hamilton in 1791, 


“The true way to conciliate these two 
interests is to lay a duty on foreign 
manufactures of the material, the growth 
of which is desired to be encouraged, and 
to apply the product of that duty, by way 


|Facilities Made Available For 
Use on World Flight. 


iecadia muses 

American naval facilities throughout 
the world will be available for the German 
dirigible “Graf Zeppelin” on her. around- 
the-world Aight, it was announced orally 
; August 14 at the Navy Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, 

Orders have been issued to naval com- 
mands ashore and afloat to this end, it was 
stated, while tne Hawaiian and Pacific 
coast dirigible mooring masts are being 
| kept in readiness for the German air 


liner, The Chief of the Navy’s Lighter- |: 


| ture at home, or upon both.” 


than-Air Section, Commander Garland 
Fulton, declared that the lighter-than-air 
bases on the Pacific are b 
for the “Graf Zeppelin,” even though ‘it 
is uncertain that the vessel will have oc- 
casion to use the Hawaiian base. 

He said that the mast at Honolulu was 
erected for the mooring of the former 
Navy dirigible “Shenandoah” several 
years ago, when she contemplated a 
trans-Pacific flight. This mast has been 
reconditioned for emergency use of the 
German craft, aithough the scheduled 
course of the vessel will carry her 1,200 
miles north of Hawaii. 

At Los Angeles, where the “Graf Zep- 
peline” proposes to end the trans-Pa- 
- leg ~ fd wevege, a mooring mast 
ee We le deeeceet sta , - | Will be stationed: This mast is being 
labor.” & al stock of productive shipped from San Diego, Calif., where 

Let us see what Mr. Hamilton said 
about a protective tariff on manufac-| bounty on exportable goods was no more 
tured articles, for which he was an ad-|a bounty than a tariff on manufactured 
vocate: goods when imported. So when the ar- 
_ “As to the second source of objection,| gument is made against an export de- 
it equally lies against the other modes|benture that it is a bounty, I answer 
of encouragement, which are admitted to|that it is no more a bounty than the 
be eligible. As often as a duty upon a| whole protective tariff is a bounty when 


of bounty, either upon the production of 
the material itself or upon its manufac- 


Discussing bounties Mr. 
Hamilton said: @ 

“There is a degree of prejudice against 
bounties, from an appearance of giving 
away the public money without an im- 
mediate consideration, and from a sup- 
position that they serve to enrich par- 
ticular classes at the expense of the com- 
munity. But neither of these sources of 
dislike will bear a serious examination. 

There is no purpose to which public 
money can be more beneficially applied 
than to the acquisition of a new and use- 
ful branch of industry, no consideration 
more valuable than a permanent addi- 


in general, 





foreign article makes an addition to its|it gives to the manufacturer a higher | 


price it causes an extra expense to the price and extorts that profit out of the 


community for the benefit of the do-| pockets of the people by force of law. 
mestic manufacturer.” August 165. 


Mr. Hamilton saw clearly that a To be continued in the issue of 


‘ 


eing made ready |. 


|meeting the specifications of the zeppe- 
ilin’s fuel. 

It has been ordered also that the mast 
at Port Worth, Texas, and that-at Fort 
| Lewis, near Tacoma, Wash., be held in 
readiness for possible use. 

Dr, Eckener has been given information 
out of Navy records accumulated during 
the flight of the dirigible “Shenandoah” 
in 1924, across the mountains. of New 
Mexico, Arizona, and California. It was 
explained by Commander Fulton that the 
dirigible, after arriving at Fort Worth, 
either will take a southern route across 
Louisiana to Brimingham, Ala.; Atlanta, 
Ga., and Richmond, Va., to the naval 
base at Lakehurst, N. J., or go to Lake- 
hurst via Oklahoma to St. Louis and 
Cincinnati. 

The Navy has detailed Lieutena i T. G. 
W. Settle, and two chief petty officers 
from Lakehurst to Los Angeles, to train 
a ground crew for the landing of the 
dirigible, 


President Plans Visit 
To Cincinnati in October 


President Hoover will probably go to 
Cincinnati, Ohio, about the middle of Oc- 
tober to attend the celebration incident 
to the opening of the improved water- 
ways on the Ohio River, it ‘was stated 
orally, August 13, at the White House. 

The President has made no plans to 
| visit Mexico in December, it was si./1, 
anengn he hopes to go at some future 

ate. 


Use of Waste Products 
On Farm Is Objective 


[Continued from Page 3.) | 
upon the land as fertilizer. This is a 
common and questionable practice in 
many parts of the country. Where coal 
j ; 


tered upon the land and turned under to 
enrich the soil; straw may be fed to live- 
stock or by a process recently discovered 
it may be converted into compost by 
artificial means. In any of the three 
methods named it eventually is returned 


to the soil. But it may also be subjected | fruits. 


to dry distillation. Then-you get such 
products as straw carbon, tar, oils, py- 
roligneous acids,, methyl! alcohol and il- 
luminating gas. At least one factory 
in the United States has been using this 
process, and it seems to offer considerable 
possibilities. 

Straw may be subjected to a process 
employed in Switzerland and Germany 
for converting wood waste into stock feed 
and transformed to a stockfeed or even a 
human food. By a process of hydrolysis 
straw may be converted into a number 
of chemicals: by a milder treatment it 
may be converted into paper in which 
only the cellulose faction is used, or it 
may be converted into straw board where 


material. This simply shows what may 
be done if careful attention and study is 
given to the problem of finding new 
sources of profits. ; 

Careful inquiry should be made into 
the possible utilization of other waste 
The Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils has recently been wrestling. with 
the problem of finding uses for cull sweet 
potatoes. Our investigations show that 
a starch can be extracted having prop- 
erties similar to Irish potato starch from 
which very valuable dextrins can be 
made. The possibility of utilizing such 
materials as sweet potatoes, Irish po- 
tatoes and broken rice seem to be rather 
encouraging. We may even look for- 
ward to discovering methods of making 
valuable new materials from present 
wastes. An example is the recent dis- > 
covery in the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils of a method of making the raw 
chemical gluconic acid .from glucose 
sugar by a process of fermentation. As 
calcium salt it will undoubtedly find wide 





the straw itself is little changed chem- 
ically. Some of these suggestions, as 
will be noted, have been used commer- 
cially but considerable experimental 
work is necessary before other processes 
can be made commercially practicable. 
From low grade corn, alcohol’ is pro- 
duced for industrial purposes. Use an- 
other process of fermentation and you 
get from corn buty! alcohol, acetone and 
other products widely used in industry. 
The fermentation industries now pro- 
duce, annually, products valued at $118,- 
000,000—rather an imposing | figure. 
Further, corn is separated, leaving as a 
residue corn starch, corn oil, and stock 


feed, which. adds other millions to the|, 


above. The starch is further converted 
into corn sugar. Except for industries 
of this type it would be difficult to find 
markets for certain grades of corn. 

A number: of years ago the citrus 
growers of California asked the Bureau 


of Chemistry to help them work out uses reau of Chemistry and 
for the citrus culls and wastes. Just get- ton, D, C, 


use in medicine as a means of raising 
the calcium content of the blood. for it 
seems to be the only calcium salt which 
will give quick and satisfactory results, 
For this peculiar property it may also 
find a wide use in livestock feeding. In 
that case it will increase enormously the 
use of glucose—and glucose is made 
from corn. 

Wherever there is waste or residual 
material in any considerable volume the 
question should be asked if it can be 
converted into a source of profit. This 
may not be easy to accomplish, but we 
have made much marked advances dur- 
ing the past few years that we have 
hopes that we will be able to obtain sat- 
isfactory markets for all of the prod- 
ucts of the farm rather than for the 
half or third that is now considered 
marketable material. The hope lies in 
more intensive research, 

Further information upon the subject 
|may be obtained by addressing the Bu 
Soils, Washing # 
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